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TO REMOVE THE IMPRESSION THAT JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE CANNOT 
BE BOUGHT IN BROADWAY AS LOW AS ELSEWHERE, WE INVITE PURCHASERS 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE NEW, AND NUTHING OF AN INFERIOR QUALITY WILL 


HOWARD & OCO., 


Contents of No. CXIV. 
The South and its Leader, . ° +» 195 The New York Stage, , ions » mm 
The New Court-House, . 6 6 we 1 The Restoration of Bellef, .  . 202 
All Fools’ Day... ’ ’ ‘ ’ P » 16 The Initiale, ‘ ’ ‘ A ’ » 203 
When Women Vote, ’ ‘ » «6 « 196 The Dinmond Cross, : « ws «<a 
Mr, Bergh, Mr. Barnum, and the Boa, , . 1% The Indigestives, —, . 23 | TO EXAMINE OUR STOCK AND PRICES. 
Rolivion forthe Poor, . ‘ ‘ ’ » 197 The Christian Hymnal, . ‘ , » WA 
Fachion and Beauty Spote, . A ‘ » i The Science and Practice of Medicine, , 203 
Pook-making in America, . ° . +» 198 The Last Daye of Our Saviour, . + 203 
te P me owe y ad Scripture, . s « 204 
YSIOLOGICAL, GASTRONOMT! ‘he Good Report, —, ‘ ‘ ‘ » 24 
Ill, Respecting Wish, .« «  . 199 On the Action of Medicine in the Syatem, 24 BE FOUND IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 
CORABSPONDENCR : Books Keeniven, Age’ er 204 
London, «ww lt lS 200) Levers to tHe Epiton: 
Bavinwe: Criticisms on Shakespeare, , , ; 04 
Giudice in Nnglish, . . , 200 Lirenantana, .  . . » 205 


THE HUGUENOT CGALLEY-SLAVE: 

Being the Autobiography of a French Protestant condemned to 
the Galleys for the sake of his religion, Translated from the 
French of Jaan MAnTRILHK, 12m0, 1 50, 

“One of the most striking narratives known to literature,” — 

N.Y. Ohrtatian Intelligencer, 

“The authenticity of the touching and deeply interesting narra: 
tive of Jean Marteilhe seems to be indisputable,"—ound Table, 
“As interesting as any novel, and as thoroughly religious as 


any profeseedly religious work, In whatever light it may be re- 
garded it in a delightful book,”—New York Citizen, 


* Ae interesting as Robinson Crusoe,"’—Boston Commonwealth, 
“A beautiful aud noble work,’ —Boston Transcript, 


* As goon as the contents of the book are known ita circulat'on 
will exceed that of the most popular novel of the season, Open 
the book where you will, and it is almost impossible to Jay it 
down again, Records like these do honor to religion and to 
bumanity.""—London Reader, 


THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE CUERIN. 
With an Essay by Mattruew Annoy anda Memoir by Sainte- 
Bevuve. Translated by E. Tuonnton Fisner. 12mo, $1 25. 


“The Journal of Maurice De Guérin presents a singular and 

lovely picture ; it i4 made up of the most secret and sacred confi- 

ces of a man whose character and genius were peculiar and 
lofty."—Round Table, 


“ He has written pages which will live as long as his language.” 
Nation. 


“His descriptions are pictores, his thoughts passions, hi- 
affections music.""— Liberal Christian. 


King Rene's Daughter. $1 2. 

Poems. By Ronent K. Werxs, $1 25. 

Faith Unwin's Ordeal. By Grongiana M. Crain, 
tuthor of Lost and Won, §1 2. 


“Two novels worth reading."’—Nation, 
Who Breaks-Pays. Skirmishing. 
Third edition now ready, Price $1 26 each, 


(” Copies of any of the above by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


rr ee 


DAVID Gc. FRANCIS 
(ronmen.y C. 8, Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 


606 BROADWAY (vr sTatns). 


Priced catalogues of books In stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded free to any address, 


Ordere for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





Braithwaite’s Retrospect.—several Complete Sots’ 
Comprising Parts 1 to 36, inclusive, for sale cheap, 
Apply to 


©. E, MOPKINS, 113 William Street. 
(eines: 


KNICKERBOCKER | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 161 1 


161 BROADWAY, 


Assets, 1867, . . . « « $2,000,000 


ERASTUS LYMAN, Prealdent, 
B, F, JOUNSON, Vice-President, 
GEORGE F, SNIFFEN, Secretary, 
H, LASSING, Manager of Agencies, 
GEO. T, SHIPLEY, M.D,, Medical Examiner, 


GRAY'S BOTANICAL SERIES, 
BY ASA GRAY, M.D,, 

Fisher Professor of Natural Science in Harvard University, 
This series forme the most full, scholarly, and attractive appa- 
ratus for the study of Botany to be found in the language, For 
comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of deserip- 


tion, accurate and ecientific analysis of plunts, and beauty of 
illustration, they have no equal, 





How Plants Crow. 


Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiolo- 
gy. Illustrated by 360 drawings, 


A Botany for Beginners, 6500 cuts, 


Lessons and Manual, wita Garpen Borany, in one 
volume. 


The Manual Illustrated ; containing the Mosses and 
Liverworts, with beautiful lithographic drawings, 


Structural and Systematic Botany: A Revised 
edition of The Botanical Text Book, with 1,300 cuts. 


Flora of the Southern United States. 
W. Chapman, M.D. 1 vol., 620 pages. 


These books are strongly endorsed by Profs, Agassiz, Silliman, 
Torrey, and Henry, of this country, and by Dre. Lindley, Hooker, 
and other distinguished Botanists in Europe, 


By A. 





G7" Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond 
with us freely, and to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and 
Circular, which will be promptly sent on application, 


Address the publishers, 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 and 49 Greene Street, Now York, 


WIDDLETON’S EDITIONS 


or 


CHOICE BSBTANDARD WORKS, 


CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. 


The Complete Works of * The Gentle Elia," corrected and rovised, 
with a sketch of his life, by Thomas Noon Talfourd, and a fine 
steel portrait, 





This is the most complete, and a very clegant edition of Lamb, 
Printed in large clear type, on choice tinted paper—5 vole, 
crown 8vo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, $11 25; half calf or balf 
turkey morocco, $20, Kach set of books in a box, 


Lamb's Essays of Elia, A new edition, on tinted 
paper, [n1 vol, crown Avo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, $2 25; 
half calf, ur half turkey morocco, $4. 


Lamb's Eliana, Containing the hitherto uncollected 
Writings of Charles Lamb. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, cut or 
uncut edges, $2 25; half calf or half turkey morocco, $4. 


“This gentle Lamb—heaven be praised for ordaining him the 
fittest, as it is the aweetest, of names !—was one whose daily life 
grew more beautiful as one came nearer to it and measured it 
more carefully, 

* The world will be much older than it ts yet before an intel- 
ligent man or woman can be pardoned for asking, ‘Who was 
Vharles Lumb?’ Aud yet, because we know him eo well, we are 
the more willing to know him better; we cannot learn so much 
aw to be content not to know mere, There ie no healthier eign 
of a sound literary taste thin this tender attachment for euch a 
writer as Lamb, Theeo dainty, exquisite pagee—of which noth- 
iny too good can be anid, and for which book-lovera cannot too 
heartily thank the conscientious publisher—breathe a aweetness, 
fA fragrance, as fine aw the breezes of — and as good for the 
appetent soul," Chicago Hvening Journal, 


For eale at principal Bookstores throughout the country, and 
malled by Publisher on receipt of price, 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street, New York, 
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THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
TWO NEW EDITIONS. 
LARGE AND CLEAR TYPH. 
SAVE YOUR EYES, 

WAIT AND GET THE BRST. 


Messrs. HURD & HOUGHTON, 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NEARLY READY: 
I, 
THE RIVERSIDE EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


complete in 26 crown 8vo vols., containing all the illustrations 
from the English and American editions, including designs by 
Puiz, CAUIKSHANK, MiLLAts, Marcus STONE, GILBERT, DARLEY, 
and others, newly engraved on steel. 

Price per vol., each containing about 27 full-page steel engrav- 
ings and bound in extra cloth, $2 50. 

Nearly ready, OLIVER TWIST, in 1 vol. 

Subscribers invited to sendin their names to the publishers at 
once, 


i, 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS, 


complete in 13 vols, 16mo, printed in large type on fine paper, 
containing the illustrations of Gi.seat and Dan.ey. 
Price per vol., each containing 4 steel engravings and bound in 
extra cloth, $1 50, 

Nearly ready, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, in 1 vol. 
Subscribers invited to send in their names to the publishers at 
once. 


Messrs, Hunp & Hovonton also publish: 
mt, 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


complete in 53 vola, 16mo, illustrated by Daniey and Giiasar, 

This edition is an established favorite of the public, 
Price per vol. inextra cloth, . . « « 
Price per vol, in halfcalf,gilt,. . «6 «+ « 


$1 % 
250 


For sale by all Booksellers, 


Steam to Liverpool, calling at Queenstown’ 
(Ireland). 


The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U. 5. Mails, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


From Pisn 45, Nonta Riven, 








RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING RVERY SATURDAY, 


Payable in Gold, Payable in Currency, 
FIRST CABIN,.. . $110 | STEERAGE, . , $30 
toLondon, . . 116 to London, . oe & 
to Puria, «6 «6 6 1% toPurls,. . 1... @ 
Passage by the Wednesday Steamers—First Cabin, $110; Steor- 
age, $35—payable in Currency, 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, etc., 
At moderate rates, 
Steerage paseage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $45, 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their friends, 
For further information apply at the Company's Offices, 


J. G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in ‘the year 1867, | by] Haney SEDLEY and Donsrx GARDNER, in the Clerk's Oftice of the District Court for the Southern District of New York, 
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The Round Table. 





[Mar. 30, 1867 








ANY BOOK IN THIS LIST WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, FREE OF POSTAGE, ON 





— 


RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


“GOOD BOOKS FOR ALI.I..” 


A LIST OF WORKS BY 


HOW LER & WELLS, 
389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This List embraces most of our Bouks, except Medical Works, contained th ovr; SpPectan List,” and oniPHosoarapay, whieh are given in sepatate Catalogiies, rent on receipt of Blaiip, 
Copies of these Works cent by FetiiFh post, Of Febelpt of prlee, to any Address, 


PHYSIOGNOMY AND PHRENOLOGY, 

NEW PHYSIOGNOMY: 68, Siews 6 CHARAPTRR, As MAHI 
fested thistieh Teiiperanient AHA Beternal Portis, ann especially 
it the Hina Maes Divine, With Here than 1,000 ilhet rations 
Ry &. WH. Wells, Rditer PhFevslngipal duiFHal, Th Be late Yul 
ities havdenhiely hohe. Th Hitishh, Fay heavy ealh, With mai 
hied efges, elesdnt, Rei 
A snleidid werk far Agents 

he Treaties af Mi i elle, whieh is admirably printed and pra 
fusely iilietpated, is probably the mine Amplete Haid Reak upen 
the slihjest ii the laiguag 


t New turk Peehune 
NHW ANNUAL OF PHRBNOLOUY ANI PHYSIOGNOMY | 


POR ish? ; with Bashfalness, its Cause and Cure 
BU sents 

COOMBES LEOTURES ON PHRBNOLGGY. A complete sauree, 
with engravings ty Gearge Combe. ta auelin, $1 94 

COOMBES MORAL PHILOSOPHY | on, Pus Deries or May 
New edition, revieed and enlarged, By Combe, 81 74 

COMBE 8S BYSTEM OF PHENOLOGY, With illustrations 


a 
° A CHART FOR RECORDING VARIOUS DEY HLOPMENTS 


liy 8. it. Welle 


Designed for Phrenvlogiste, Ulusteated, i eente 
THE CONSTEPRUTION OF MAN, Hy Geo. Combe, Authoria 
ed edition, Hlustrations, A great werk, §1 75 


DEPENOH OF PHRENOLUGY 
with functions ef the Cerebellum 

THOUGHTS ON DOMESTIC LIFE, PPS CONCOKD 
DISCORD, Neee Loye exposed, Hy N, Siger, ¥5 conta, 

BDUCATION COMPLETH Hinbractng Physiology, Animal 
and Mental, Self-Culture, and Memory, hy Pow 


Arguments and Testimony, 
Hy Andrew Boardman 
AND 


One Vvolune, 


ler, #4 
HDUCATION, FOUNDED ON THE NATURE OF MAN, Hy 
Dr, Spiursheim, A spends ele, By 8, Rh, Wells 
NEW ILLUNPHA PED CHART OF PHYSIOGNOMY, ja nap 
form, for framing, dist published, By ®. Kh, Wella, 6 cents 


MATRIMONY | O8, PHENOLOGY AND PH¥si@LOUY APPLIED VO | 
H0 venta, | 


THE SELECTION OF CONGHNIAT, COMPANIONS POR Lift 
MEMORY, I'TS CULTURE AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVE 

MENT, Applied to Self-Education, Read it, §1 60, 

Rhy ef Phrenology, Ly the Kev, G, 8, Weaver, 
fuslin, $1 50. 


PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED, AND APPLIED, | 
Thirty-seventh edition, A standard work onthe Science, Muslin, | 


1 75, 

PHRENOLOGY AND THESCRIPTURES, Harmony of Science 
and Revelation, By the Rev, John Pierpont, % cents, 

‘ PHRENOLOGICAL GUIDE, Designed for the use of Students, 

5 cents, 

PHRENOLOGICAL BUST, Designed especially for Learners, 
showing the exact location of all the Organs of the Brain fully 
developed, Price, including box for packing (not mailable, may 
go by express), $1 75. 

SPURZHEIM’S PHRENOLOGY; or, Toe Doctrine or THE 
MENTAL PHENOMENA. A great work. $3. 

 s - liaiahataiaeal AND PERFECTION OF CHARACTER. 

0. 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tilustrated with onc hundred engravings. Paper, 50 cents; muslin, 
75 cents. 


A MIRROR OF THE MIND, or, Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 


LIKENEss. For particulars how to have pictures taken, enclose a 
stamp or a prepaid envelope, addressed to yourself for answer, to 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





ON PHYSIOLOCY AND HEALTH. 


ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PLATES. These 
Plates were arranged expressly for Lecturers on Health, Physi- 
ology, etc. By R. T. Trall, M.D. They are six in number, re- 
presenting the normal position and life-size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs of the special 
senses, and a view of the principal nerves, arteries, veins, 
muscles, etc. For popular instruction for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found far superior to any- 
thing of the kind heretofore published, as they are more com- 
plete and perfect in artistic design and finish. Price for the set, 
fully colored, backed and mounted on rollers, sent by express 
(not Tet $20. 

ALCOHOLIC CONTROVERSY. A Review of The Westmineter 
Review on the Physiological Errors of Teetotalism, By Dr. 
Trall. 50 cents. 

COMBR’'S' PHYSIOLOGY, sppiied to the improvement of Men- 
tal and Physical Education. With notes and illustrations. Mus- 


lin, $1 %5. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. The Principles of Dietetics, 
With en ravings, By Dr. Combe, 50 cents. 

FAMILY GYMNASIUM, With numerous illustrations, Con- 
Eaten d the moet important method of applying Gymnastic, 
Calisthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exerciees to the develop- 
ment of the bodily organs, the invigoration of their functions, 
the preservation of health, and the cure of diseases and deformi- 
ties, By R. T, Trall,M D, §1 %5, 

THE STORY OF A STOMACH, 4 ( a Reformed Dyapeptic, 
Just published, Paper, 60 centa; mualin, 75 eenta, 
FAMILY DENTIST, A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE 
Teere. Treatment and Preservation, By D, 0, Warner, M.D, 


FOOD AND DIRT, Containing an analysia of every kind of 
Food and Drink, By De, J, Pereira, Bdited by Dr, C, A, Lee, 


a 
FRUITS AND FARINACHA, THE PROPER FOOD OF 
MAN, With notes and engraved illustrations, Muslin, @1 75 
HUMAN VOICH, ITS RIGHT MANAGEMENT IN BPRAK 
ING AND READING, Bi) conta, 
HERKDITARY DESCENT, ITS LAWS AND FACTS AP 
PLIED TO HUMAN IMPROVEMENT, §1 50, 
INFANCY, on, Tit PuvaioLoaivaL AND MORAL MANAGEMENT 


sellera generally, 


Pitkey wieroeee, fall gilt, eplendid, #10 


| aloniy, iilwetrated; Phyetalady a 
| Agentles and the 


aid ‘Treatment af all known 


$1 50, | 
HHALTH AND DISHABSE 


liy De, Mhew 





Hat and how te Cook i 


Muslin, #1 50, | theria 


Drugs, Diet, Air, and Exercises ; Notes by Dr, ‘rail, 


work, 


j $1 75, | 
PHILOSOPHY OF WATER-CURE, By J, Balbirnie, M.D, A 


( 
By Dr, J. M, Gully. 








By Judge E. P. Hurlbut. 


By the Rev. G. 8. Weaver. 


with the Evidence, 


TRATED, 


Home 


WAY 


ane Helpa,'  Aima and Aide," and " Waya of Life," 
i, 


Agente, Booksellers, and othera would do well to engage in the sale of theae Works, in every State, County, Town, and Village throughout the eountry, 
The market ia not supplied, and (thousands might be sold where they have never yet been introduced, 





NATURAL LAWS OF MAN, A PHILOSOPITICAL WORK 
Hy De Bp tit ale tit Hevellent. 14 petites, 

PHILUBOPHY OF RCHRE HISTORY, eansidered in Felatinn 
{6 Hitiah Aliment ANA the Wines of Beriptive, Hy Rylyester 
Liraham Au 

Pb ehonk, ANIMAL AND MENTAL, applied ta Heaith ef 
Had¥ and Pawer of Mind Mitel 1 Atl 

ROURKE AND TRMPRHATE th i 
tinue hy Lavis Coriarea. A eapital work. 40 pente 

HV DHOPATHIO BNOVOLOL DIA, Tis New livernaren 
A Complete Syetem of Hydrapath and Hyuienes, embracing Au 

f the Hitiian Body Hyelenie 


Hijdra- Therapeutics, including the Nature, Canees, Bymplome 
Diseases ; Application ta Burgival 
Diseases and to Hydropathy, to Midwifery and the Nursery 
With Three Handed Kngrayings and nearly One Thousand Pages, 


jpetuding a Glossary, ‘Table of Contenta, and Indes complete 


1‘) Trail, MD @4 fo 
Of all the numerous publications whieh have attained sucha 


Wide popularity, as issued by Powler & Wells, perhaps none are 
mere adapted to Heneral utility than this rich, comprehensive, | Approved by the clergy, 
and well-arranged Hucyelopedia 


i Vew York Tribune 
HYUROPATILG MANAGEMENT IN 
Hy De, Show in 
CONSUMPTION, IPs CAUBES, PHEVENTION, AND CURE 
Miielin, #1 fo 
VOOIL-HOOK, HY DROPATITIC 


CHILDTIEN, TITEL 


With New Receipes 
Hiltietvated. Hy De, Pratl ®t 60 

DISHANES OF THE THROAT AND hi NGA, including Diph 

ight treatment, Hy De, Teall, v6 cents 

DOMESTIC PRACTICH OF HYDROPATITY, with fifteen en 


eraved illustrations of important subjects, Hy ks, Johison, M.D 
u 


MAMILY PHYSICIAN, HYDROPATIIIC. Ty Dr, Shew, A 


4. 
HYDROPATHY FOR THE PEOPLE, With observations on 
' $! 50 
MIDWIFERY AND TILE DISKASES OF WOMEN, a practical 
By Dr, Shew, 


work for beginners, 60 cents, 
PRACTICE OF WATER-CURE, 
A handy popular work, 50 cents, 


WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES; an exposition of the 


‘auses, Progress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases, 
5 y. Animportant work, $2. 
WATER-CURE IN EVERY KNOWN DISEASE, 


$3 50. 





. A SPECIAL LIST.—We have, in addition to the above, a cata- 


| tPait, Character, aid Bingraphy, 


With Nates and tilwetra 


i" The Garden, and " Domestic Animale? 


yosbryation af Health; Mietetivs and Caulk: | 
ery; Theory and Practice of Treatment; Special Pathology and 


What to | 


By Drs, Wilson and Gully, | 


| and in the Hereafter, 
Rausse, $1 50. | 
WATER-CURE MANUAL, A Popular Work on Hydropathy. 


$1 50. 
THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE. By Sylvester Graham, M.D. | 


x. . | human being. 
With Biographical sketch of the author, 


| marriage stated. All young people require instruction and di- 


(OF CHILDREN, Te, Combe, ‘Tluetrated, A good Work, Miislii,| NOTES ON BRHAUTY, VIGOR, AND DRY RLOPMENY, 18 
150 


penta. 
Pati MATHAW, TH TRMPRRANEH APOS TER 
Bye ih Welle 18 cenit Pit 


INDISPENSABLE HANDBOOKS, 


THe NEW HAND ROOT | boprising '' Hawte Write.” " tig 
" Y 7 J id 


alk, '' tlaw ta Behave,’ and jew te Ada Hieiness.! 
iH th Ane large yolHiie. Tidispensahle, #39, A bapital 
tank fur Auents 


HUHAL MANUALS; eamprising ¢ The Heise,” ' The Para. 
li ane large vil, 


$3 4A 

LIHATY OF MUBMBHIOM AND PAYOHOLOGUY) the Py 
lnsaphy of Meemerism, Clairyayance, and Mental | Bobby 
Vaecination, of the Power of Charming; the Maerasogim, at thé 
Worltlof Sense; Mlestrioal Peyohology, the Doeteine af linpreg 
einne; the Beienee of the Boul, treated Physivlogieally and vit 
wsnyh teal With inetruction, Complete in & Ulwetrated yula, 
Hiest work on the eubject 

THE EMPHATIO DIAGLOTT, on, THs New Teeramane yy 
(ibe AND Kautien) witha Literal Intertinear Translation, aud 
a new version in Wnelish An interesting and valuable work 


Ih plain binding, @4) lu fine bindi 
hall calf, @5 #4) "i 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR: 
NAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 
* Por 1007, A, A, Waite, Bditor 
Devoted to Ethnology, Vhysiology, Phrenology, Paychology, 


| Moolology, Hdveation, Art, Literature, with measures to Helo, 


Klevate, and Tiprove Mankind Physically, Mentally, aud Spirit 
it} 


| Wally 


THE STUDY AND IMPROVEMENT OF MAN IN ALL fis 


| RELATIONS 
| large and valuable work for home practice, Profusely illustrated, | 
LECTURES ON MENTAL SCIENCE, according to the Philoso- | é 
A good thing, | 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, including the Manners 
Gustoms, Keligions, and Modes of Life in diferent Families and 
Tribes, 

PHYSIOLOGY, the Laws of Life and Health, including Die 
tetics, Exercise, Sleep, Study, Bodily Growth, ete,, will be pre- 


sented, 
VURENOLOGY,—The Brain and Its Functions, the Tempers 
ments, Location of the Organs, Choice of Pursuits, ete,, given, 


PHYSIOGNOMY; or, The Human Face Divine, with bigus of 


Character, and How to Read Them scientifically, 
THE HUMAN SOUL—PSYCHOLOGY, Its Nature, Office, and 
Condition in Life and Death; Man's Spiritual State in the Here 
Very interesting and important. 
BIOGRAPHY,—in connection with Portraits and Practical De- 


| lineations of Character of our most distinguished men, 


MAKKIAGE forms a part of the life of every well organized 
The elements of love are inborn, The objects of 


rection in the selection of suitable life-companions, Phrenology 
throws light on the subject. 
THE CHOICE OF PURSUITS.—How to select a pursuit to 


ogue of 70 or more Private Medical Works and Treatises on | which a person is best adapted: Law, Medicine, Divinity, Inven- 


subjects which, although not adapted to general circulation, are | tion, Mechanics, A 
PARENTS, or those expect- 
ing to become such, should have it. This Special List will be | Hospitals, Reformatories, etc., described, with Mode 
| Sent on prepaid application. 


invaluable to thos@ who need them. 


VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


A gift book for all seasons. 


$1 25. 
People’s pictorial edition. 


ESOP’S FABLES. 


FRUIT CULTURE FOR TIE MILLION; or, Hanv-noox 


FOR THE CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT oF Fruit Trees. I- 
lustrated with ninety engravings. 


By Thomas Gregg. Muslin, 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND THEIR POLITICAL GUARANTEES. 
A capital work. $1 50. 


A HOME FOR ALL. The Gravel or Concrete Wall, a new, 


cheap, and superior mode of building, with Engravinge, Plans, | 
Views, ete. 5 


1 50. 
HOPES AND HELPS FOR THE YOUNG OF BOTH SEXES. 
An excellent work, Muelin, $1 50. 
HORACE MANN’S WORKS, his Lectures on various subjects, 


comprieln rmany of his best addresses, with portrait. $3. 


MORTALITY TRIUMPHANT, 
By J. B. Dods, 
MOVEMENT CURE. 


‘he Existence of a God, 
Muelin, $1 5°. 
Embracing the History and Philosophy 


of this System of Medical Treatment, By G. H. Taylor, M.D. 


fl 75, 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION; on, Tak Puttosorny of Human 
Beaury, 


health, vigor, long life, and avuid the infirmities and deformitios 
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1867, 


THE SOUTH AND ITS LEADER, 


fifi Ides of March have come and gone, and with 
then two long years have rolled away since that 
wither banner which had been raised with such 
deporate enthusiasin and fought for with sich mag 
jiieent valor Was clasped to its stalf and lowered 
fur over in the valley of Virginia, Tt well becomes 
the conquerars, a8 the echoes of battle die away, as 
ja angry siioke fades into peaceful ether, as time 
aa soothing hand ayer the hitter passions which 





gave fry to the atrugele, ta vender manly justice to 
the wallinching courage, the undaunted perseverance 
that have endowed their own triumph with ite bright 
at litre and brought dinperishable renown to the 
Amerioan military name. In auch a case to underrate 
the prowess of the vanquished ia to soil the laurel of 
the vietora; to aseribe to them an inaineere or eon 
tmptiblo animus ia to cograde the importance of 
jibdulng it; to tarniah the memory of thelr alain de | 
tosully the excutcheon of the brave whe overthrew | 
thom; and to treat with selfishness or contempt the 
diarmed and helpless survivors ia utterly anworthy | 
ofaecivilized, powerful, and triumphant people, 
The American nation ja in serious danger at this | 
moment of losing by a narrow and short-sighted 
polley in peace the towering reputation for greatness 
aid heroism it lately acquired by a colossal achieve: | 
ment in arms, ‘Two years ago we should seareely 
ourselves have believed that the present time would 
have found us occupying 80 ungenerous an attitude 
toward our subjugated brethren, We would not 
have believed that, fighting as we avowed for liberty, 
sacrificing our children in heeatombs for the sublime 
cause of human enfranchisement and equal rights, we 
should find ourselves to-day proceeding to rule a gal- 
lant and half-ruined people by a system which if not 
apositively unmitigated despotism requires the acutest | 
sophistry of its apologists to prove it otherwise. 


It | 
may be well and reasonably urged that immediately | 


after the surrender of the southern armies and for | #mit that these desiderata are to be best or solely se- 


some time following the difficulties of the situation 


and the uncertain perils of the future justified a resort The exhibition of a loftier aha sedpowel part would 
| have secured, and, we believe, might still secure, such 
‘needful guarantees without recourse to a system 


toexceptional, precautionary, and stringent measures; 
but there is a wide, a vital difference between tempo- 
rary expedient and permanent policy. We are run- 
ning now from months into years. We are endeavor- 
ing to do under a republic what has been tried and 
proved to be a failure under absolute monarchs. The 
great question is, first, whether necessity justifies our 
Course, and secondly, whether experience warrants 
the expectation of its proving a safe, salutary, and 
successful one, 

We do not believe that an affirmative reply can 
fairly be given; and, acknowledging the utility as 
Well as the inevitability of great differences of opin- 
lon, having watched with solicitude the currents of 
Northern sentiment reapecting the South, we feel 
bound to record a conviction which may prove locally 
“npopular but which ia assuredly a conscientious one, 
We aro treating the South ill, We are permitting 
the claima of a party to take precedence in our hearts 
Over the interests of the nation, We are sustaining 
In behalf of the projeeta of partisan leaders a line of 
Conduct which is Impolitic, oppressive, and Incapable 
of belng poralated in without bringing reactive con 
Wqtloncen Aubversive of the principles which the 
Maw of the people profess to deaire to perpetuate, 
There may be—there in—a great variety of opinion 
Mi to the shape which our institutions are likely to 
take or which they ought to take, This journal has 
Tepresented views somewhat antagonistic to those of 
the gromtont number, We shall not, however, provoke 
M much diawent ae usual when we urge that, whatever 
modifications may be likely or desirable, a syatem 
Which impowes one form of government upon part of 
the Country and a dissimilar and conflicting form 
"pon the remainder of it cannot and ought not to be 


jand of, we grieve to say it, sometines tnimanly exul 


We do not approve the passive or, as some may 
term it, the sullen resistance of the South. The 
species of opposition or coercion which is effected by 
studied inertia is little more agreeable than any other 
kind. If reconstruction is admitted to be mutually 
beneficial, it does not seem an amiable or propitiatory 
temper which deliberately proposes, by resisting it, 
to suffer in order to inflict suffering upon others. 
Nevertheless, and in all candor, it is diffictlt to see 
What other cotirse, iider existing cirutimstances, the 
Sotith Gan putsie, She is powerless, Slice lies at the 
foot of the eonqieror, She las stood the hagard of 
the die and lost all, There is a stipefaetion, a 
Hinihness Of the soul whieh inevitably follows such 
an awhil experienee, whieh itshould be the generous 
ofiice of the winner ta fatise to vitality, te fraternal 
leindliness, and to cheering hape anee more 

Hlow have we performed this office 7 and haw are 
we now performing it? Unhappily, in a apirit of 
distrust, of trading expedieney, af partisan cunning, 


tation, Our brother lies prostrate upon the earth, 
unnerved, crushed in spirit, bleeding at every pore 
from the tremendous and finally irresistible blows 
dealt by superior strength, 
for pity or to ane for merey, He turna towards usa 
KU brave but despairing front, and whispera but one 
faint word— justice, lait ours to set him on bia feet, 
to bind up lia wounds, to share with him our erust 
and our eup, and, confident in our own massive 
atrength, to bld him heneeforth to be with ua and of 
a, free and equal, while we only vie with each other 
in throwlog a veil of magnanimous oblivion over the 
past? Orisa it the nobler part for us to seize the op- 
portunity to grind him into the dust, to swathe his | 
nerveless limbs with gyves and fetters, to take every 


Ile ja too proud to ask 


hase and pitiful precaution lest he repay our gener- 
osity by stealing hereafter to our bedside to assassin- 
ate us while sleeping / We may, indeed, take the | 
latter ignoble course and be safe—at least for a time; | 
but will he ever be our brother again ¢ 








Whatever defects hypereriticism may discern in 
this analogy, it remains that we can afford to be gen- | 
crous, and are missing the opportunity. We grant | 
the necessity for protecting the national credit; we 
acknowledge the humanity of providing for the 
national wards, the blacks; we concede the propriety 


of guarding against future secession; but we do not 


cured through the machinery of military despotism. 


which fosters hatred and perpetuates alienation with- 
out ensuring the guarantees at all. If the guilt of 
the original act of secession—which we as individuals 
opposed with all the feeble might we could—were 
unanswerably demonstrable, we confess the case 
would be a different one. But the question was 
and—the arbitrament of war apart—still is an open 
one. So long as the argument of the strict construc- 
tionist remains technically unrefuted, our rights and 
duties towards the conquered South remain modified 
and restricted, and where there is room for doubts 
they should bend mercifully in favor of the weak and 
defencelesa, But even were this ground untenable 
our present policy would be a vindictive and injudi- 
cious one, Crowns got by blood must be in some 
cases, perhapa, by blood maintained; but we cannot 





ao maintain the away of a republic without changing 
ita character; we cannot continue to treat a whole 
nation aa eriminal, 

Again, the whole head and front of the South's of 
fending ia centred in the peraon of Jefferson Davin, 
That broken, hollow-cheeked, wan-eyed old man still 
looka at us, apeechlow, half blind, and deorepit 
through the prison bara of Fortress Monroe, There 
he alta, the miserable relic of the great rebellion, whom 
a child could master now, seeing nothing but the 
walle of hia cell, hearing nothing but the melancholy 
wail of the sea, Mor himself, he may be of littl 
moment, His power for harm te gone, and gone for 
ever, But we should remember that it is the whole 
South which, in his person, ta thus chained and hu: 
miliated, It ia due not to the South alone but to the 
entire country that he should either be tried or set 





Maintained, 


free, Expatriation, as an alternative, will not ansver, 


since legally it can only succeed a trial. Eis contin- 
ued incarceration without trial is a reproach to the 
whole country ; yet no reasons are given for it which 
are not ambiguous and inconclusive ones. Americans 
are sufficiently ready to execrate the memory of St. 
Helena. The English minister whose name is asso- 
ciated with it, the jailer who was the instrument of 
his vengeance, are by them held in an abhorrence 
which neither the greatness of the former nor the 
meunhess of the latter serves to mitigate, The sove- 
Feigh power here is ostensibly the people; do we wish 
the Aineriean people to be branded with the stigiia 
Which, as applied to Pitt and Sir Hudson Lowe, they 
aa Gordially reprobate? Thete is a eertain way to 
ensiire if, for history is ne Fespester of parsons and 
will reenrd the eruel er eowardly deeds of republi 
6and as indelibly as these af deapate 

The good name—the character far magnanimity 
af the nation is more important than the aseendeney 
af any party, We are well aware of the strength and 
extent of the eanvietion whieh connects the seourity 
of the fruits of the Federal yietury with eontinued 
Republican away; we well know how wide is the be 
lief that almost any evil would be preferable to the 
resuscitation of the Demoeratic party, Yet, consist 
ently logiea! as these persuasions may appear to be, 
there ia diminent peril that they will go too far and 
inelide too mueh, The politioal oatraciam of every 
indivicual direetly or indirectly connected with the 
rebellion Gomes dangerously near being an equivalent 
to the practical diatranchisement of the entire South, 
Milltary government of the offending atutes and the 
permanent imprisonment in a military fortress of its 
leader are consistent enough, but there are evils which 
outbalance consistency, The exaggerated protection 
which weighs down the industry of the country be- 
coming identified, as by its continuance it will be, 
with the exclusion of Southern representatives, threat- 
ens a reaction which will gravely diminish the grati- 
tude felt for Republican services, It is one thing to 
carry on a war to preserve the life of the nation and 
another to perpetuate its estranging consequences to 
subserve the interests of an unscrupulous and ungen- 
erous faction, The Republican leaders have had an 
opportunity for protracted tenure of power unparal- 
leled in the history of representative government ex- 
cept, perhaps, by that of the Whigs who came in 
with William of Orange; but unless they speedily 
acquire a wisdom, s, comprehensive patriotism, and a 
clement spirit, of which their recent conduct affords 
little indication, the powerful hold they have at- 
tained on the confidence and destiny of the country 
will certainly slip from their grasp. 








THE NEW COURT-HOUSE. 

T is expected that the new Court-House, which has 
for so long a period been a bone of contention 
among our city and county politicians, and which has 
also been about the most expensive plaything which 
our local rulers have amused themselves with for 
many years, will soon be put to some practical use. 
The Court of Appeals having announced that its 
present March term will be held in this city, the 
Board of Supervisors have lately succeeded in fitting 
up, for the use of that august tribunal, the east room 
on the first or basement floor of the building, At 
exactly what time the rest of the structure will be 
ready for occupancy we are not informed, and we 
would be quite willing to make a small wager that 
no one Gan Fue within Alix montha when that inter: 
eating event will take place, It is notorious that no 
city, of the size and position of New York, in the 
world ia so shamefully provided with accommodations 
for the courta of justice, Our court-rooma are seat 
tered about in no leas than aix diatinet buildings, and 
the rooma themselves are remarkable for their want 
of ventilation, for their limited apaee, and for the 
meanness of thelr furniture, The new Qourt-Hounse, 
let us hope, will remedy these defeeta, In it the 
three Courte of Record and the Surrogate’a Qourt will 
be amply provided for, and one of the annoyances 
with which the bar of Now York is afflicted will be 
removed, The wonder ia that the profession have 
endured ao long the discomforts to whieh they have 
been subjected, The reason, however, will be found 
in the fact that there is little or no esprit du corpa 





among New York lawyers, While almost every trade 
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is, by means of associations, regulated and ruled ; 
while doctors have their medical societies; while 
clergymen have their clerical associations; while the 
butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers have 
their trades unions, the lawyers of New York are ab- 
solutely without organization of any kind. And yet 
there is hardly any calling the members of which are 
individually on better terms with each other. Doc- 
tors are proverbial for their disagreements, and con- 
troversial theology has always been a fruitful mother 
of personal quarrels. Members of the bar, however, 
although they are always placed in antagonism with 





become unusually reserved on the approach of the Fourth 
of July, and as the staunchest Churchmen will not hear 
of mortifying the flesh until Lent is actually upon them. 
The public has been wronged in that the sweetness of Mr. 
McCracken was wasted on the desert air of un-extraordi- 
nary secular days; that The Lancet, Pall Mall Gazette, 
and World prematurely impelled the ladies to shudder- 
ing scrutiny of their chignons, and that Mr. Peabody did 
not leave his four thousand benevolent beggars in sus- 
pense until he could publish their names as a munificent 
contribution to those festivities which, like Christmas, 
come but once a year. 

The great principle which underlies the time-honored 


each other, rarely or never carry away from the forum | ceremonials of All Fools’ Day is that it is highly humor- 


any embers of the fray. The learned gentleman who 
reflects severely before the court and jury on the con- 


ous to inflict pain or injury, and that the exquisite 
mirthfulness of the procedure is enhanced if the operator 


duct of the other learned gentleman, who characterizes | can make one of the means toward his end to consist of 


the conduct of the other learned gentleman as disin- 
genuous and unprofessional, and who looks at him 
unutterable things, will, nevertheless, after the verdict 
is in, or the motion argued, accept the other learned 


a falsehood, especially of one which entails loss or other 
detriment upon the victim. A perception of this great 
Truth is so indigenous to the human mind as to make its 
presence known in all sorts and conditions of men. Boys 


gentleman’s invitation to lunch and proceed with him intuitively recognize the fan of placing s bent pin—a min- 


arm in arm to the refreshing exercise. 

Since the relaxation of the rules regulating admis- 
sion to the profession, an association is the more 
needed. Such a society would regulate and elevate 
the standard of respectability in the profession, and 
by careful examination of all complaints against its 
members, and prompt expulsion of any who may be 
guilty of unprofessional or ungentlemanly practices, 
be of real practical benefit both to the profession and 
to the public. By a rigid adherence to an elevated 
standatd, the society would, in a measure, cure the 
evil, which now exists, of promiscuous admission, and 
it would not be long before membership in the soci 
éty would be as hecessary to ehable a man siiccessfully 
to practise his profession, at least in its higher walls, 
As liis lisense to praétise itself, 

‘There exists AE present Ai Asser iation éalled, we be 
lieve, tlle New Yorle Law Institute, We are not (ulite 
sure but the word exists" deseribes a higher state 
of being than that enjoyed by this highly respectable 
incorporation, It furnishes the bar with a good li 
brary, but that is the extent of its usefulness, When, 
how, or where its managers, trustees, or whatever 
else it rulers may be ealled, meet, and what they do at 
the meeting, we have noidea; and we certainly should 
know if being a member or stockholder is supposed 
to give persons any right to any knowledge on the 
subject, But, at any rate, the institute exerts no in- 
fluence whatever either over the bar or in the commu- 
nity. A really well-organized institution ought to be, 
and will be, not only an authority to lawyers, but will 
exert a powerful beneficial influence on legislation 
and on the election of judges, We hope this will 
meet the eye of some of the gentlemen who manage 
the Law Institute; we hope that the brief sugges- 
tions here thrown out will awaken some of them to 
give the subject their attention; and particularly 
we hope that an early and earnest effort will be made 
to secure rooms in the new Court-House for the insti- 
tute, so that members of a learned profession may 
have aroom in which to wait, instead of being jostled, 
as they are now, in narrow halls, among jurymen, wit- 
nesses, and apple-venders, 


' ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


ga vate deity holds carnival on the First of April 
has either shown himself this year to be a spend- 
thrift who has scandalously squandered valuable resources 
or he has entertainments in reserve for next week 
of a magnitude to which we are entirely unaccustomed. 
For some time there has been so steady a succession of 
events calculated to perfect the American people in a 
stoical nil admirari that only something which verges 
upon the tremendous can produce an effect commensurate 
with the occasion. We have had the Crosby lottery, the 
yacht race with its accompaniments, the McCracken cor- 


. Yespondence, the Hon. Mr. Morrissey’s election with a 


prospect of Mr. Barnum’s, and all the while there has 
been an intermittent undertone of Mr. Bergh, who has 
only now and then desisted from his vocation of amusing 
the public to involve himself in zoological no-thorough- 
fares whither Professor Agassiz and the newspapers 
must be summoned to extricate him. Resources such as 
these should have been frugally husbanded. A proper re- 
gard for the fitness of things would have dictated a tempor- 
ary abstinence, just as every right-minded person makes 
no presents for a month befure Christmas, as local orators 


iature caltrop—in a schoolfellow’s chair, or withdrawing 
the chair as he is about to occupy it; as they grow older 
they make wretched the lives of servant girls by ringing 
door bells, sending people on fools’ errands, interming- 
ling tradesmen’s signs, artfully adjusting orange peel or 
stretching strings for the overthrow of ponderous old 
gentlemen—evincing in a thousand ways a light-hearted 
sportiveness most pleasant to witness. This laudable art 
probably obtained its zenith under the auspices of the 
Mohawks of Queen Anne's time, about whom Mr, Ad- 
dison and Mr. Steele among others have told us, and a 
large remnant of their mantle has fallen upon the shoul 

ders of the college students of the present day—as the in 

habitants of a college town and all sophomores are ready 
to attest, We doubt, however, whether New York need 
yield even to Donnybrook the palin in this Fespect, The 
draft fiots of 1NG4 Were proof of a very Feapestable pra 

ficisney, And the little episode the other day whieh #e 

sulted in reducing a dagen or two af poligemen to asses 
of jelly and gashes approached the acme of practical 
pleasantry, whieh only needs for its completeness that 
the principal aetors shall be hung by their necks until 
they be dead, for the satisfaction of Justice and the delee- 
tation of newspaper readers, It is therefore evident that 
if All Pool’s Day this year is to be a failure it will be so 
not from the lack of raw material or proficient and liber- 
al performers, but because the ordinary course of things 
has of late been upon so high a plane that no ordinary 
extravagance can raise itself observably above the pre- 
vailing level. New York, in this matter, has been culpa 

ble in the extreme, In well regulated communities 
throughout the country the First of April has been especi- 
ally adapted for this laudable kind of entertainment, 
By making it the general moving day the amplest scope 
has been afforded the fertile geniuses of landlords, car- 
men, street boys, thieves, and other people of that species 
of all-contriving mind to whose activity and enterprise 
we owe it that the occasion has become what it is. If 
we are correct in our impression that the “ point ” of First 
of April jests consists in their capacity for making people 
unhappy, no single measure could conduce more admir- 
ably toward that result ona scale large enough to include 
the entire community than the union of these two occa- 
sions of public misery ; and New York has been as guilty 
in its grave moral dereliction of dissevering them as 
were the Confederate States in their more tangible polit- 
ical crime of dividing the Union. 

The acknowledged capacity of Americans for overcom- 
ing difficulties is, nevertheless, such that we believe them 
capable of rising to the exigencies of the situation and 
providing for All Fools’ Day something that shall aston- 
ish themselves and the world. That they will do their 
duty in their private capacity can be doubted by none 
who know them, but the time is now short in which to 
prepare an adequately stupendous public demonstration. 
For this city the matter is easy enough. The Common 
Council is capable of any desired exertions in such a de- 
partment, and no one would hesitate to vouch for its ca- 
pability to devise some exquisitely humorous infliction at 
which the citizens would stand aghast. The Legisla- 
ture could do a better kind of thing in the matter of 
city railways. The railroad and steamboat companies, 
beside their ordinary humors of detention and every-day 
outrages, might signalize the anniversary by simulta- 
neously maiming thousands of human beings or launch- 
ing them into eternity in a very funny manner indeed. 
But it is, afterall, upon Washington that we naturally fall 
back in quest of the ne plus ultra of a national jew d’es- 
prit. Congress has shown itself possessed of powers in 
this way which it is highly reprehensible for them to have 








adjourned without exercising; a suitable tariff enact- 
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ment might paralyze the commerce of the nation, while 
such a money bill as the financiers of that body know 
very well how to make would produce in Wall Street 5 
mirthful an agitation as is seldom seen except in a barg, 
yardful of newly-decapitated hens. If it is fanny to hu 
a single individual, we can conceive no more €Xquisite 
pleasantry than by a single blow to throw an entire pa. 
tion into mercantile convulsions.. Apart from materia) 
injuries, a very fine style of joke is known to consist jy 
the simple production of moral mortification, and it jg 
highly fortunate that President Johnson possesses jn , 
remarkable degree the power of occasioning this: it jy 
quite worth the while of His Excellency to consider that 
by delivering one of his characteristic speeches on the 
last secular evening of March he can cause the United 
States to appear next Monday, in its own eyes and those 
of the civilized world, in the light of a stupendous Apri) 
Fool. 

There may be those who will consider that we eXag. 
gerate the importance of the approaching festival. Such 
persons should consider the deleterious effects of never 
unbending from the profound wisdom that characterize 
the American people during the rest of the year. It jg 
only judicious that a nation so remarkable for its practical 
sobriety should occasionally enlarge its experience by as. 
certaining the sensations which arise from playing the 
fool. 


WHEN WOMEN VOTE. 

\ HEN women vote our stump-speakers will have need 

of changes in style. What is to be the salutation! 
“ Fellow-citizens”’ is too cold; moreover, citizen has ag. 
quired @ masculine limitation, so much so that, prominent 
a8 women were in the Vrench Revolution, the distingting 
of cifoyenne was nevet lost, We suggest " fellow-area 
tures,” the pex being already used to eyentitie as & bern 
of endearment, The élose® the stutiporator® ean brig 
hitiself to his atidienée the better; the formal ' ladies 
and gentlemen” for a beginning would freege his whole 
speech to the temperature of a lecture, It will be vely 
necessary to learn, before attempting a political CAT pAlgH 
how wonien like to be talked to, Married men, especially 
those who have kept well the respect and affeetion of 
their wives, will have the advantage, In faet, the maa 
who has never made love will be good for nothing on the 
stump, ‘lo become a master in the art of stump-speaking 
will need more of an apprenticeship than passing through 
the lecture-room of a professor of rhetoric, Teachers of 
elocution will have to revise their rules; Demosthenes 
and Cicero and Burke and Webster will cease to be use 
ful models, for what is recorded of their sayings was ut 
tered to influence men; if we could get at how these 
great lights shone in their private homes, what they said 
when seeking wives or when soothing wives, that might 
be of some use to us, Cold logic must be banished from 
the stump ; we shall have to impress that unnamed fac: 
ulty, higher than the reasoning powers, which jumps to 
conclusions, Appeals to the spread-eagle and to the 
memories of our Revolutionary grand-sires will no longer 
serve as staple material ; one dash in a speech of love for 
little children will be worth more than any quantity of 
veneration for great men, dead or alive, 


MR, BERGH, MR. BARNUM, AND THE BOA, 

MPVUE correspondence with which the public has lately 

been edified between or respecting these three celebri: 
ties has had the effect to show that the first has been 
a trifle too sentimental, the second a good deal too in- 
pudent, and that the third, like the devil, his prototype, 
is not so black as he is painted. Mr. Bergh, in the ter 
derness of his heart, has probably overrated the ner’: 
ous susceptibility of rabbits, upon whom a great many 
things besides constrictors will produce the effect of fear 
and trembling, and who will commonly run from theit 
shadows as fast as from snakes. Mr. Barnum, with his 
usual offensive readiness to turn everything into an 
advertisement, has employed language much too gross 
and self-complacent to be addressed to a courteous, T& 
fined, and well-meaning gentleman whose weakness ever 
leans to virtue’s side, and who is as much the renowned 
showman’s superior in social position as he is in the 
attributes which ought but do not always go to secure 
it. As for the Boa, he fills his niche with commendable 
dignity and would probably fill his stomach with either 
Mr. Barnum or Mr. Bergh with as much satisfaction 8 
with rabbits, if he could only get the opportunity. 

Mr. Barnum’s fustian about giving people four times 
the worth of their money will pass as usual with the 
proper grains of salt. He is so notoriously in the habit 
of giving more than he receives, even in the matter of 
angry correspondence, that if his objections to Mr. Bergh’s 
course rested on no other basis than this delicate assump 
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tion, the latter might well have forborne reply. But Mr. 
Bergh, actuated by considerations which deserve every 

gsible respect and honor, probably went too far in 
attributing human foresight and apprehensiveness to his 
poor little friends the rabbits. Pigeons and rabbits have 
yarious ways of suggesting their dislike to incarceration, 
put it is certainly assuming too much to ascribe to either 
that vivid consciousness of impending doom which a man 
oreven a showman might feel if shut up with an empty 
serpent. The American public have really had almost 
enough of Mr. Barnum, and, whatever their general 
esteem for the individual who stirs him up, the conse- 
quences are never such as to excite their gratitude. If, 
indeed, he is to honor Connecticut by representing her 
in Congress, perhaps the best thing he can do will be to 
take the Boa with him ; there will be plenty of congenial 
society for both, and if the great snake should acciden- 
tally get loose and make rabbits of a few of his compan- 
ions the country would assuredly be none the worse for it. 


Meanwhile it should be admitted that if there must be 
error in our treatment of animals, whether boas or their 
victims, it is much better that it should be on mercy’s 
side, Far better that Mr. Bergh and his benevolent so- 
cety should make blunders by the score than that bar- 
barism of any kind should go unrebuked and unpunished. 
That the poor trodden-upon beetle feels a pang as great as 
when a giant dies, has been pretty well exploded by 
scientific researches; but we need not go to bugs and 
beetles, or even to rabbits and pigeons, to find instances 
of deplorable inhumanity whereupon the benevolent may 
practise for an indefinite time. Asa matter of curivus 
investigation, it might reward experiment to see if the 
hoa Gould not be converted into a granivorous oF frugiv- 
ofois anitial; of whether he might not be induéed by 
#ofal BuASION to eat dead rabbits instead of living ones 
la like tanner, it Hiiglit be interesting to try to Hinke 
Mi, Harnuii & candid, siiipleiminded, and elivalfous 
Ciristian gentleman, ut there are too many other ex 
periments to try in this busy world which affvrd more 
reasonable élanéees of sueecss to make it worth while for 
most of us to devote tine and labor to such unpromising 
en88, 

We recommend Mr, Bergh to let Barnum and his Boa 
feligiously alone for the future; for although he may be 
willing to risk the defilement of piteh for a generous end 
and, indeed, he lias gallantly shown his readiness to do 
#—he is no match in billingsgate for his antagonist, and 
ifhe were the game is hardly worth the candle. Barnum 
and his Boa together constitute a team which is not easily 
matched either for rapacity or unwholesome savor ; and 
whether they are a blessing or a curse to the community, 
homeans short of a dispensation of Providence is likely 
toridusofthem., Perhaps the removal of the former to 
another field of humbug and windy vituperation may 
ifford the community a temporary relief; and, as the 
chance of disgracing a Congress like our present one is 
too difficult, remote, and speculative to constitute a risk 
worth counting, we hope Mr. Barnum may go there. If 
the suffrages of the inhabitants of his ill-smelling show- 
shop will ensure such a result, we advocate their imme- 
diate enfranchisement. The learned pigs, stuffed owls, 
mermaids, baboons, What-is-its, boas, and other attractive 
Inmates of Mr. Barnum's happy family would no doubt 
vole for him if nobody else will; or, if there were any 
jealousy, he might arrange to alternate with one of their 
buinber at succeeding elections; which would secure a 
Pleasing variety and, eo far as we can see, involve no 

t incongruity. 





RELIGION FOR THE POOR. 


HE attention which has been bestowed upon some of 
our remarks, written with a view to the amendment 
and eradication of some of the more conspicuous evils of 
the day, gives us ground to hope that there exists suffi- 
cient active, sterling worth in the press and. people of 
this land to make a decided effort to remove many of 
those barnacles from our political, social, and religious sys- 
tems which so retard our healthy progress. While every 
thoughtful, earnest mind, that considers the low moral 
and spiritual condition of the masses of our large cities, 
recognizes the fact of the existence of a great defect some- 
where in our system of religious instruction, it is difficult 
to ascertain where the defect lies, particularly as the 
fault has grown with the growth and strengthened with 
the strength of society until we are all committed to it. 
tis one of our crying sins that the miserable poor of our 
Cities are not brought more directly under the influence 
of the gospel and its regenerating spirit. It is not suffi- 
cient that we open our churches on Sundays and say the 
poor may come in if they choose. The class of which 
Wespeak will not come unless we go out into the streets, 
es, by-ways, and alleys, saying, “ There is yet room,” 





and compel them to come to the feast. Again, where much 
is given much is required ; and we who profess to have 
the spirit of Christ, and are intelligent church members 
or church-goers, should see to it that we regulate our 
preaching, singing, sitting, dress, and manner in the 
house of God so that no occasion for stumbling be pre- 
sented to our weak brother orsister, but that an example 
of Christian love and simplicity be set them in all things, 
as Christ set to the poor of eighteen centuries ago. 
Should we fail to bring the poor under the influence of 
the gospel in this way, the gospel should be preached to 
them in every back street and alley until there is a sound 
of rejoicing over souls renewed and sins forgiven, as in 
the days of Whitfield, Wesley, Lorenzo Dow, and others. 
We have forgotten that we are only stewards, holding 
our slight tenure under the mandate of “occupy till I 
come ;” that talents have been left in our charge for 
which we will have to account, and which we have buried 
in a napkin. Our religion, except in a few individual 
cases, has degenerated into a mere profession. It lacks 
vitality—is not a working religion ; and failing to exert 
any influence over our own conduct in life, it cannot be 
expected to accomplish much for others. 

The spasmodic revival periods of our religious societies 
show us a little of the condition which should character- 
ize the Church. The history of the Church shows that 
in proportion to the amount of its outside labor has been 
its life. It is useless for us to attempt to shirk our 
responsibility in this matter, and say,“ Am I my brother's 
keeper?” The evil exists before our eyes and with our 
knowledge, and we are weekly reminded of Christ’s com- 
mands to us concerning it; and, if we would no longer 
bear the burden of this sin, our religious organisations 
should begin a vigorous work of reformation at oiee, as 
the evil is too great to be affected by individual enter: 
prise, 


FASHION AND BHAUTY SPOTS 

Wy BER a South Sea Islander or a North American ta 

dian las walked about with a yitish officer's scarlet 
eoat and bare legs it has seemed in past days a whimei 
eal and anomalous thing; and yet, barring the grosser 
materialism of the contrast, it seems seareely more absurd 
than what we see today when the republican ladies of 
our New America reyert to the costume of the aneien 
régime, and bring hoops, powder, and patehes into our 
western ball-rooms of the nineteenth century, That 
ladies are privileged we all must needs admit, and that 
fashion is despotic is a conventional truism; but the 
oddity of reviving in a democratic society and an era of 
exceptional monotone in dress those peculiar and conspic- 
uous modes which are inseparably associated with the 
aristocratic distinctions of a pre-revolutionary time, is cer- 
tainly remarkable. 

We all know that fashions go and return, and that even 
less with them than with other terrestrial affairs is there 
anything new under the sun. We expect to see bonnets 
fluctuate between coal-scuttles and dessert-plates, hat- 
brims grow wide or narrow, skirts curtail or lengthen, 
ankles to be coyly hidden or coquettishly displayed, peg- 
tops to dwindle feebly into pipe-stems and to swell gener- 
ously out again, colors to alternate between rigorous so- 
briety and flaunting gayety. All these important muta- 
tions occur periodically, and the older we grow the more 
a matter of course do the shifts and changes appear, If 
there be anything new under the sun, we find as the 
years roll round that it is scarcely in clothes, Even food 
changes more than dress, for new continents are discov- 
ered with fresh agricultural facilities, new varieties pre- 
sent themselves in graniforous and frugiforous develop- 
ment, and thus the food of our grandfathers is not our 
food, nor their drink our drink. But the primary colors 
and the human structure change not. What they were, 
they are; and with the permission of Messrs. Darwin, 
Huxley, or whoever may be the advocates of progressive 
development, will continue to be. Hence the scope for 
variation is determinately limited. The permutations 
and combinations are few and easily reckoned. The 
democratic tendencies of the age, too, have generally re- 
stricted what little play for form and color we are able to 
avail of. The prevalent notion has been that all should 
dress alike and look alike almost as a religious duty ; so 
that if laws should, aftera time, be proposed to razee tall 
men and piece out short ones, to pare superfluous bulk 
and eke out with it the needy, so that all human beings 
should be of precisely the same dimensions and avoirdu- 
pois, it might not, to democratic eyes, appear extrava- 
gant. 

But how comes it with this obvious gravitation towards 
the commonplace and monotonous in so many things else 
that these strange perturbations—these striking aberra- 
tions—should appear in ladies’ toilets? Why, in a com- 
munity presumably as enamored of fraternity and equality 


as the compatriots of Robespierre himself, should the fair 
bedeck themselves in a manner which, in that olden time, 
would in itself have established their suitability for the 
guillotine? Does it come in the mere routine whereby 
in regulated periodicity all fashions are renewed, or has it 
a deeper, a political significance, which in the stir and 
whirl of our daily lives we fail to apprehend? We some- 
times think so; and when we are told that a lady in 
wealthy New York society lately received her friends 
seated on a throne, duly erected on a dais at the end of a 
suite of apartments, we are led to believe that the social 
reaction against republican simplicity is reaching a signi- 
ficant, if absurd, crisis. This latter performance was, of 
course, an idiotic exaggeration, and one which we should 
hope, even among our new ri¢h, with all their wealth of 
capacity for ignorant and conceited folly, would find but 
few imitators. Toa foreign eye such a piece of intelligence 
must read like sheer lunacy; but the crests and coronets, 
the gilded pageantry and vielle cour costumes of our fash- 
ionable dames are only in degree less preposterous. 


It must be admitted, however, that, whatever their in- 
congruity, there is something exceedingly stylish and 
fascinating about these last-century costumes. Grace and 
Emily “ made up” for a ball may look, as their younger 
brothers assure them, like the mantel china ornaments 
grown up, but they look very charming notwithstanding. 
Nor is the charm due simply to picturesque associations 
as, not unfrequently, the charm of a new-old fashion un- 
doubtedly is. There is an essential attractiveness in the 
mode itself. Its scope in the way of color and contour is 
favorable to most figures and faces. Powder, too, be- 
comes most women, and even the little absurdities made 
of court-plaster—the “beauty spots”—which ate requ 
site to complete the engemble have & mission and a witeh 
ery Which entitle them fo have a word said ia their be 
half, 

livery one knows, of éourse, the abject of these premed 
itated blemishes, They a®e intended ta set off the 
Fadianees of the gampletion and to lend sparkis ta the 
Their conspicuous jet, cont¥asting With the saaw 
there is na ather 


eyes, 
of the powder, gives piquaney and 
word for it—espicglerie ta the expression, Just as the 
black dabs on ermine eall attention to its whiteness, and 
as the spots on the sun rather inereagse than diminish its 
dazzling refulgenece, so the beauty spots on the face of a 
fair woman, if sparingly and judiciously applied, add 
lustre to its alabaster and heighten its varying charms. 
A strictly pure taste may doubtless object to this as to all 
other artificial expedients as meretricious, and nature 
unadorned will always have the best side of the argu- 
ment; but it must be acknowledged that there is a 
philosophical apology for the patches which is wanting 
for many other feminine devices which, on a cursory ex- 
amination, appear more reasonable. Actresses, whose 
business it is to study effect, understand the mystery ina 
nice degree, and although, except in the case of very re- 
fined artists, they are prone to employ it to excess, their 
conventional usages are not without meaning and in- 
struction. ‘The little triangles of indian-ink which close 
inspection often reveals at the outer corners of their eyes, 
like the patches, are intended to give brilliancy to those 
organs as well as apparent size. When overdone, the 
effect is palpably a ridiculous one, and, running into 
caricature, the object aimed at is indiscreetly sacrificed. 
Rouge, also, delicately used and, which is rarely seen, at 
the proper places, has a similar effect in “ throwing out” 
the eyes and giving them brightness.* 

There are certain spiritual or physiological analogies 
which probably have something to do with feminine in- 
stinct in the selection of personal adornment, and many 
things which at first sight appear to the masculine eye 
both silly and unmeaning sometimes have a significance 
of which reflection will suggest the explanation. Roche- 
foucauld tells us that we are more frequently loved for 
our faults than our virtues, and the notorious popularity 
of sots and scapegraces generally attests the accuracy 
of his discernment. In like manner, the beauty spots 
may impart fascination which without them were want- 
ing, and even the long dresses, which make everybody, 
including the wearers, uncomfortable, may have an occult 
charm. It is plain that what we call the just medium is 
seldom attractive, and is, therefore, seldom popular. If 
dresses which are too long go out of fashion, dresses 
which are too short immediately come in, and dresses 
which are just long enough have no chance at all. The 
ladies would seem to insist upon showing us either rather 
too little of their ankles or rather too much of them, and 
perhaps they are quite right, although why they should be 





* Sensible readers will not require to be told that we by no 
means recommend these equivocal expedients, or that we refer 
to them solely by way of illustrating the rationale—if there be 
any—of facial decoration. We have taken occasion before now 
to reprehend all such adventitious aids to beauty, and the dis- 
tinction between the moral tendency and the artistic explanation 





of such practices should be sufficiently obvious. 
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so does not immediately appear. Perhaps the living repro- | to ask, How are we preparing for these increasing wants?| sharp and clear. There is what might be call 


+ Os, 


° | ed an 
duction of inaccessible ancient statues or of articles of | Is there any real concurrence between the demand to come | esthetic quality not only in the form of type, but in the 


expensive vertu may have artistic uses which experience | and the measures to supply it? Do book-buyers and 


will satisfactorily demonstrate. Next to having treas- 
ures of speechless Sévres on our shelves the possession 
of magnified and animated copies walking about our 


drawing and ball rooms may be the best attainable | 


substitute. The gems of antiquity or medieval ages 
may thus in a manner be enjoyed without the cost 
of a Crystal Palace or a Paris Exposition, and a new 
method of popular instruction be introduced which has 
hitherto been unthought of. Considering such possible 
advantages, we should not permit ourselves to be too 
censorious or too cynical in dealing with modes which 
may be pregnant with useful knowledge, to be brought 


forth for the benefit of the rising generation. If classical, | thing of the kind abroad, But these have been excep- 
‘ | sa 
mythological, and esthetical lore in general may be con | tions, produced as samples, and cannot be accepted as truly 


veyed through the easy and simple means of living illus 
trations even in the dumestic limits of the family, we may 
be fairly called upon to honor fashion ra her than to rail 


at her. From this point of view it is cluar that brocades | English periodical, pamphlet, or book, whether cheap or | old because it is old, but for the reason that the type iy 
and powder, coiffures @ la Greeque, ornithological, gran. | costly, and you will find it to possess a certain quality of | singularly pleasing to the eye, ite alight irregularity and 
iforous, horticultural, and architectural, or skirts as full | elegance which in nine cases out of ten a corresponding | quaintoess of form adding to its charm, 


of story as the column of Trajan or that of the Place 
Véndome, may each and all yet be proved to have their 
solid uses, and that even the beauty spots may be defend. 
od aa not altogether without them, 


BOOK-MAKING IN AMERICA, 


MONG those who have to do with booka very radical 
diff-rences of opinion exist not only as to the liter. 
ary culture of the American people, but as to the condi 
tion of our book making as an art, In reference to our 
consumption of books, very erroneous ideas seem to prevail, 


We are constantly described as peculiarly a reading | are unspeakably vulgar in appearance and poor in execu: 
public, end nine men out of ten will assert, with vast) tion, Even our best binders are unable to supply them- 
compl: ceacy, that our superiority to our benighted | selves with elegant designs for tooling, and must either 


Boglirh brethren in this particular is due to the advan- 
tages of tree institutions. Now the facts of the case are 


that many more books are published in England than in | books require elaborate and artistic ornamentation, and 
America, and an English book designed for popular | in Europe there are men specially educated in this branch 
circulation obtains a much larger sale than a similar is- | of art who continually surprise us with unique and often 

Moreover, the English have their extensive | exquisitely beautiful designs, which unite grace, delicacy, 


sue with us. 
and widely-diffused circulating libraries, to which ours 
are utterly iasignificant. Where the Mercantile Library 
of Astor Place will take a hundred copies of a book at 
about a dollar and a half, the famous Mudie’s Library of 
London will take three thousand copies at some four or 
five times the price. Mudie’s will, in fact, often require 
for its customers a larger number of copies of a book than 
can be sold in the entire Union, even when reprinted at 
a low popular price. As,examples of the comparative 


demands in the two countries there are numberless 


cases in point. Smiles’s Se/f Help is a work which, in its 
subject and treatment, is peculiarly suited to American 
ideas and feelings; yet, while the English edition sold 
over fifty thousand copies, the American reprint, although 
at a lower price, has probably not sold more than a fifth 
of that number. The same author's Lives of the Engi- 
neers, an elaborate and high-priced book, sold extensively 
in England, but no American publisher ventured to re- 
print it, although free of copyright, and with its numer- 
ous drawings and engravings prepared to hishand. The 
Heaven our Home books, 8 series of well-written religious 
essays, have reached their seventy and eighty thousand 
each in Great Britain, and their six or seven thousand in 
America. The Globe Edition of Shakespeare is a marvel 
of compactness, neatness, and cheapness, and reached at 
once a sale in the English market of fifty or sixty thou- 
sand copies. A Boston house imported the work, but 
some two or three thousand are all that have been dis- 
tributed in the States, although a far cheaper and neater 
edition than any of our own. The English periodicals 
are also far more numerous than ours, and as a rule have 
larger circulations. There is, perhaps, no one English 
magazine that has a circulation greater than that of 
Harper's ; but there are several which nearly equal it. 
But nothing exhibits more conclusively the difference 
between the two countries in this particular than a 
comparison between London and New York trade-sale 
returns, While in one case the volumes sold number 
by hundreds, in the other they number by thousands 
Mr. John Murray, indeed, will often sell at his annual 
trade-sale several thousand copies of a book which can- 
not safely be reprinted in America at all. These facts 
alone refute the prevalent notion of our greater book- 
buying and book-reading tastes, an error arising, prob- 
ably, from our larger consumption of cheap daily news- 
papers. 

Our population, however, daily increases, intelligence 
spreads, wealth accumulates, and the making of many 
books must characterize all our future. It is not too soon 
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spelling of words; and the opposition to Mr, Webster's 
innovations often arises from a vague perception of the 
fact. When youdrop u from color you seem in some 
way to extract all the color and heart out of the word, 
If this idea is fanciful, why is it that the w is almost 
universally retained in Saviour, it being distinctly {a}; 
that to deprive that word of even a letter would be to 
sacrilegiously despoil it of its sacred completeness? Byt 
every bibliopole appreciates and admits the value ang 
significance of styles in type. Of late years there hag 
been a rage for what is called Old Style, which, unlike 
many fashions, is deserving of all the favor it receives, 
But in employing this style the long 4's should bg 
/ dropped altogether, as they are a hindrance and a yoga. 
tion to a majority of readers. If the object were merely 
to make fac-similes of antique books, then of course this 


| peculiar sshould be retained. But the type has not been 
which constitutes the art. Take up what you will, an | revived, as some suppose, with the idea of imitating th 


book-makers understand each other? Are we pursuing 
a course whereby not only an active and able American 
literature shall be encouraged, but the literary tastes of | 
the public stimulated as well as supplied? Is our skill 
in book-making as an art equal to the English or continen- 
tal? In reference to the last of these interrogatories it 
would be pleasant to endorse the complacent assertions 
on the subject which are so current, but the fact is very 
apparent that American book-making is far behind 
European, We have printed a good many creditable 
volumes, it is true, and occasionally there has been an 
issue that might boldly challenge comparison with any- | 





representative of the average art. Our books are inferior 
in all those details and nicer qualities the observance of 





It can bo road 
American publication will lack, It is hardly unfair to | moreover, with more ease and at a greater distances than 


way that to theeye of the connoimeur every American book | the ordinary formal-cut type. 

will exhibit in the neglect of some detail ite cis-Atlantic| ‘The most important question concerning Amorleay 
origin, We have made efforts at illustrated books which | books is, after all, their coat, Thore la pressing need for 
have been moderately successful, but the last three or four ia Clini Of imues which shall combine neatnens with 
years have exhibited a decline in this branch rather than 

an advance, The production of a book like Doré'n Bible 
would be an impossibility in America, 

Nowhere js our deficiency greater than in binding, 
We have two or three binders who give us excellent 
workmanship, but they are utterly unequal to the de- 
mands upon them, and hence the majority of our books 


cheapnoas and compactness, Tho Moasra, Harpers aup: 
ply ua pretty well with the better Hagliah novela in q 
cheap and fairly readable form; but in the whole range 
of Maglish or American classics one niuat elther purchas 
more coatly copies than he needs, or content himself with 
those which are vilely printed from worn-out plates, No 
man, says a Frenchman, whose income is less than five 
thousand dollars, can afford to buy a book ; because, he 
explains, no man buys one book—he buys a hundred or 
none, Cannot the publishers make some effort for the 
benefit of the large class which have literary taste and 
scant pocket-books? The true economy of book-making 
—the largest result from the smallest expenditure—hag 
been rarely studied, Theres is too much waste in the or, 
dinary book—too much weight in the paper, too much 
margin, too much cost in the binding. Thick paper and 
wide margins are well enough for those who can afford 
sumptuous editions for their grand libraries, but become 
wasteful luxuries for those whose means are small and 
needs many. Why, moreover, when one seeks to buya 
Shakespeare or a Milton, must he be compelled to pur 
chase so much extra weight of paper, thereby paying to 
the publisher seventy or eighty cents a pound for a ms 
terial worth about twenty? A thin paper renders a book 
more flexible and free to the hand, and, so far, mor 
agreeable than the heavier volume. It is only necessary 
that the paper should not be so thin as to be transparent. 
Again, why must we have wide margins and large type 
save when a luxurious elegance is confessedly designed! 
The type, of course, must not be so small as to strain the 
eye; but small, though perfectly clear and legible type, 
narrow margins, and thin paper are great economies in 
book-making, and all three are perfectly compatible with 
neatness and attractiveness. It is desirable, also, make 
a radical change in the binding of books. There are, in 
fact, only two proper styles—one in substantial leather, 
morocco, or calf, which may be graced with all the ap 
pointments of art; the other simply in paper. Muslin 
binding, so much in vogue, has nothing to defend it. It 
is paltry, perishable, and at the same time expensive 
and as every different work is bound in an independent 
style and of an independent size, it is far from suitable 
for libraries. A row of books in faded, many-colored 
muslin covers, variously gilded, and no two volumesalike 
in height, presents a motley and distasteful confusion. We 
wish, therefore, that the continental plan of binding 
books in paper covers were more common ; they are more 
pleasant to handle, easier to read, far cheaper, and they 
enable the purchaser to bind them in permanent form 
and uniform style ut his convenience. The book-buyet 
would soon find no small pleasure in collecting his books 
in paper covers, classifying them according to subject, and 
binding them in styles which should bear the mark of 
his taste. Every man’s collection would by this means 
have its own individual character. 

The most vexatious fact connected with Americal 
book-making is the persistent-effort on the part of mavy 
of our publishers to force unprofitable branches of the 
trade into profitable ones by the aid of government pro 
tection. It is believed by these gentlemen that if ther? 
can be imposed a tariff large enough to practically exclude 
foreign books from our market American book-making 
will then rapidly develop in volume and profit. of 
course if paper and ali the other articles that enter into 
book-making must be protected, then books themselves 


copy the foreign or content themselves with such new 
combinations of old forms as they can make, Certain 








character, invention, harmony of proportion, and unity 
of effect. There is not an artist in the whele breadth of 
the Union of any skill or experience in this department ; 
and consequently anything like originality or artistic 
beauty in designs for book-covers is not at present pos- 
sible. 

We can make good paper, but we seldom use it. There 
is a certain class of American novels which never fail to 
remind one of a man in a fine coat over a soiled shirt. 
Take up a copy of one and you will observe its gayly-. 
gilded and highly-colored binding ; open it and you are 
startled and disgusted by its coarse and yellow paper and 
its wretched printing. Better paper and better printing 
are often put in our daily newspapers. This class of 
books does more to bring into contempt American taste 
and culture than any other. The square, inelegant, and 
clumsy proportions of these books are also noticeable. 
Almost all American books have trimmed edges ; almost 
all English ones, unless bound in leatier, have their 
edges uncut. There has always been considerable discus- 
sion on this point, and in England at present there is, as 
we have before mentioned, a strenuous advocacy of the 
American plan, headed by no less a personage than Mr. 
Charles Dickens. It is not easy to convert a connoisseur 
to this opinion. A trimmed book is in his eye an abomi. 
nation ; and it is really the case that, apart from any con- 
siderations of convenience, there is a style and elegance 
in the virgin margin of a folded sheet, before the knife 
has touched it, which is peculiarly charming. This charm 
is partially injured in American books, when bound with 
uncut edges, by the fact that, either from inequality in 
the size of the paper or imperfect register of the sheet 
on the press, the signature rarely folds with the regular- 
ity and neatness which characterize the English books. 
This point is very noticeable in periodicals. There is 
another difference between English and American books 
which may be referred to here: our books in muslin are 
all bound with firm and tight backs; the English with 
free and open backs. The English book will, therefore, 
lie flat and open in your hand ; the American, on the con- 
trary, requires some leverage to keep it open. One 
method is more durable and sightly, the other more 
agreeable. 

An interesting consideration in book-making is the 
style of type. There is a settled connection between the 
form of the letter and the thought of the author which 
is more easily felt than analyzed ; in one style of type an 
author’s language will seem compact, in another diffuse ; 
in one metal garb it will appear obtuse, and in another 
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—= must be fostered under the government wings. Yet} any other kind of food for a considerable period of the | endless task. This class of animals furnishes to man a Ly 
ed an every man who has made this precious “ protection” a| year. On the other hand, supposing that we are able to | greater variety of food than all the rest of the animal i 
in the study is perfectly assured that results very different from | procure the richer articles of animal food, is it desirable | kingdom, Almost every locality has its variety of fish 3 
bster’g those predicted will ensue from the operation of the de- | to use fish to any great extent? and if it be used, when | which is peculiarly prized. In the city of New York, of ; ] 
of the sired, almost prohibitory, tariff. If, under the bandaging | and how should it be taken ? course, a great variety is presented, as its market is the ; 
some aod propping and nursing and soothing solace of this} All scientific men who have devoted any thought to | centre which receives luxuries from all places from which i 
word pabyhood protection, foreign books are to be driven out the subject of alimentation must agree that fish is an | transportation of perishable articles is practicable. Of 
almost of the market, and all the publishers, by the artificial aid | important article of food, even when the meats are to be | the numerous excellent varieties of fish which are to be } 
ly felt thus rendered, should begin the printing of editions of | had in abundance. Beside contributing to variety in | obtainedin this market, we will mention but afew. Some 
l be to pooks that otherwise might have been purchased by the | animal diet, it frequently seems particularly well suited | of them seem especially suited for dinner, while others { 
’ But community at greatly lower prices, then book-publishing | to the digestive powers of certain persons, presenting a | are more appropriate for breakfast. y 
© and with us is doomed to impoverishment and collapse. For | adequate amount of nourishment in a form in which it is} The salmon is considered by many to be the best of all i 
re hay instance, a well-known house have recently reprinted an | disposed of with great facility. As a rule, the flesh of} fish for the table. When in season and in perfect condi- ' 
uolike elegant edition of an English historical work just as a| fish is tender, the fibres are loosely held together by | tion, not only is it a fish of most delicious flavor, but the i] 
Celves, similar fine edition was publishing in England; and the| intervening tissue, and its whole substance contains | delicate rosy color of the flesh makes it a most attractive 
ld be American firm have been naturally solicitous to obtain an | much more water and a relatively smaller proportion of | dish in appearance. We venture to assert that there are 
| Voxqe increase of the tariff on foreign books, Now, printing a| solid nutriment than the flesh of warm-blooded animals. | few routine grand dinners in this city in which salmon is i 
Merely fine edition of a foreign author when a perfectly satisfac. | It is thus admirable for a light meal, such as breakfast. | not introduced when in season; and yet, in such a place, M 
86 this tory English edition, at a lower price, can be supplied to | Nothing could be more healthful than good fresh fish at | it is one of the most unphysiological dishes that could be ' 
t been the few hundred persons desiring the luxury is mani-| this time ; and when in soason, it takes the place very | devised. It has always seemed out of place to two have ty 
Ug the festly a useless waste. Tho real public need was a com. | well of meats, which are more diflicult of digestion and | soups and two kinds of fish at a dinner, be it never so i 
type is pact and cheap edition of the author in question, and if | much more expensive. elaborate, If we were called upon to decide upon the 
ty and the American publishers had not been seduced by the ex-] There are many good reasons why fish should be taken | arrangement of a dinner as a physiological problem, the 
8 Toad, pectation of government nursing, they would have aban. | at dinner, and why it should be served between the soup | guests would not have the opportunity of choosing be. 
© than doned all idea of competing with the English house in| and the meata, At a convivial dinner those with good | tween two articles, either in the service of soup or of fish, 
supplying that which was not needed, and vigorously en- | health and fair appetite are generally in danger of eat-| but would be expected to go through the dinner from the i 
lerlean tered upon supplying that which obviously waa needed, | ing more than the system needs or can easily dispose of, | beginning to the end, partaking of every dish, and that ' 
od for and for which the ald of government would not be required, | 1f one course consist of fish properly cooked and served, | without more than reasonably satiafying the’ appetite or | 
H With Whonever our publishers conse imitating and compot-| thin may take the place of heavier articles, If taleen at| throwing too much labor upon the digestive organs, But } 
TH AUP. ing with those issued which the resources of Mogliah | all, of course it should be taken when its flavor can be | incase it be deemed necessary to introduce salmon at din. ' 
IW in a publishers enable them to make cheaper and better than | best appreciated, It is apparent to every one that the | ner, it should be under one of two conditions —either that i 
) range we can, and address themaclves to vigorous, independent, | only place for it ia after the soup, One might as well| the fish be expected to constitute the chief part of the t 
irchase and popular enterprises, inspired by public needs, they | expect to enjoy the delicate bouquet of a fine Bordeaux | repast, or some lighter fish be provided for those who 
If with will be rewarded by genuine successes, Meanwhile, the | immediately after a draught of flery whiskey, aa to appre-| wish to partake comfortably of the dishes which are to j 
8, No exact result of a high tariff will be few books and dear| ciate the flavor of a good fish after eating largely of | come after, Our reasons for the above statement, which i] 
an five ones; and when the ambition of our book-makers ceases to | bighly-seasoned meats, may do violence to the gastronomic sensibilities of some ; 
use, he be pricked into activity by the beauty of English modela| ‘There are few exceptions to the general rule that fish | of our readers, are the following: Of all fishes and reptiles ; 
Jred or and the inspiration of English competition, we may look | should be cooked and eaten as soon as possible after being | salmon, eels, and snails are those which contain the great 
for the for a falling off in the style and character of our books, removed from its native element, Most of the finer va-| est quantity of oleaginous matter, As regards chemical f 
ste and It is strange that the most earnest of the protectionists | Meties of fish are never tough, and the great object | composition, the flesh of salmon is hardly inferior to the f 
naking never care a doit for the protection of the American author, | 8vould be to get them on the table with the flesh as firm | meats in the quantity of nutritive material which it con- ‘ 
‘e—has The publisher of histories must be secured from the | ®8 possible, and before it has had time to undergo any of} tains, Though we by no means desire to be understood ' 
the or, competition of the trans-Atlantic publisher of histories ; those changes which take place in all organic matter | as opposing the use of any article of diet simply because af 
> much not 80 thé writer of histories, If protection must be the | #fter death. Immediately after death, the flesh of the | it contains a large proportion of solid matter and requires i 
ver and rule, the American author should have not merely interna- warm-blooded animals is tough and not well flavored ;| along time for its digestion—for prolonged digestion does ; 
1 afford tional copyright, which amply establishes a right of prop. and the first changes which it undergoes render it more not always indicate difficult digestion—there can be no ' 
become erty in foreign literary productions and puts the Ameri-| tender, and develop the agreeable, decided flavor which | doubt that an article so solid as salmon should not take ; 
all and can author on an equal footing with the English ; but is so much prized. In fish, any change which takes| the place of the lighter fish in a dinner. The proper ‘ 
o buy & the right to reprint the English author should also be | Place after death is usually detrimental to the flavor. place for salmon is at breakfast, when it should be cut 3 
to pur taxed, eo that the publisher may be compelled to buy The oils, which are more or less infiltrated in the mus: into slices and broiled, or for supper, boiled and served { 
ying to of the native writer or pay aliberal bonus to government cular substance, are the first to change, and give rise to| cold with salad or mayonnaise. When salmon is plenty ae 
ra ma- for the privilege of copying the foreign one. If the author volatile products, offensive alike to the smell and the | and cheap, it may be served at dinner, if desired, taking 
& book must pay a protection price to the publisher when he buys taste. The only marked exceptions to this rule are the | the place of a dishof meat ; but it cannot be well taken as 
r, more a book, why should not the publisher pay a protection ray-fish and large soles, the flesh of which is too hard a prelude to the meats, except by persons of more than or- 
Ce SBATY price to the author when he buys his manuscript? Pub unless they are kept for a day or two. _ dinary gastronomic powers and very robust digestion. 
parent, lishers are, of course, prudently right in not wishing to In the selection of fish at the market it is very easy to| For the fish course at dinner the Spanish mackerel, 
ge type see authors protected, for whenever protection extends to determine their freshness. When in the best condition brook-trout, shad, bass, pickerel, yellow-pike, white-fish, 
signed ? everybody equally then all protection virtually ceases. It the shield of the gills is firmly closed, the fins are moist king-fish, smelts, and a host of other good fish are proper. 
ain the everybody's industry is taxed to protect everybody else's and adhere to the sides, the gills are moist and of a vivid | Let the fish be perfectly fresh and in season, and well- 
e type, industry, then the exact result will be the cost of transfer- red color, the flesh is firm to the touch. The weight of cooked, and it will not cloy the appetite nor trouble the 
mies in ring a tax from B to protect C, and from C again to pro- the fish and its firmness indicate a favorable condition of | digestive organs. Fish is one of the most difficult articles 
le with tect B. The clamor for protective tariffs, moreover, seems the muscular tissue ; but the color of the gills is the best | to cook delicately and well, Perhaps the most desirable 
make ‘ : é RE indication of its freshness. When the gills are dark, | way to cook the ordinary large fish is by boiling. They 
simply impudent when one reflects that the protection se : ; ae 
are, in asked for is security for the emoluments of piracy—such soft, and flabby, it is probable that the animal has been | should generally be put into boiling water which has 
eather, : : : ’ : . : ‘ too long out of water. The red color of the blood is due | been well salted. The high temperature of the boiling 
protection being simply that the American publisher may 5 : . 2 ; : a. <i uihdatadins 
the ap- reprint the English author, for which he pays neither to the presence of oxygen in the little microscopic blood- | salt water quickly hardens the exterior, so 1a © juices 
Muslin A : 1 sas corpuscles; and after the blood of any animal has been | do not exude, and the presence of the salt in the water 
: price nor money, without the uncomfortable competition : : ; ae incipl Wh 
it. It of the rightful owner of the English author's labor allowed to stand for some hours it becomes dark, as the | opposes the solution of its nutritive principles. y en 
pensive . oxygen disappears in part and its place is supplied by cooked in this way, however, the flavor must be height- 
yendent eee ee ee carbonic acid. If the blood be of a vivid red color this| ened by sauces, which are made in such infinite va- 
uitable F PHYSIOLOGICAL, GASTRONOMY. change has not had time to occur; and this is, conse-| riety by cooks. The natural flavor of the most delicate 
colored No. I1L.—RESPECTING FISH. quently, a sure test of freshness. The appearance of the | fish, such as Spanish mackerel or shad, seems to be best 
esalike 8 we propose in these articles to follow the natural | eyes, also, is much relied upon by good marketers as a/| developed by the process of boiling. The first shad of 
m. We course of a dinner, the next subject for consideration | test of the freshness of fish. When a fish has been dead | the season are usually best appreciated when cooked in 
binding J is fish. It is customary, in all dinners in which com-| and exposed to the air for a long time, the eyes are shriv- | this manner and eaten without any highly-flavored sauce. 
remorse pleteness and elegance are considered, to follow the soup | elled, opaque, and sunken ; while in a fresh fish they are | Baked fish is very common, but this mode of cooking 
\d_ they with a service of some kind of fish. This custom, like | clear, full, and bright. seems to render both meats and fish tough and hard with- 
t form that of taking soup at the beginning of a dinner, is so| All fish are in their perfection during the development | out developing their peculiar flavors. Physiologists who 
buyer Universal that it becomes an important question to de-| of the milt or the roe, a little while before they are ready | have devoted any attention to the subject of the prepara- 
| books termine whether it is based upon physiological laws oris| to spawn. Just before or just after spawning, the flesh is | tion of food are pretty generally opposed to baking. This 
ct, and simply a matter of taste. In treating this question there | softer, there is less fat, and the flavor is very much infe- | mode of cooking is certainly inferior to broiling or roast- 
ark of are several points to be considered. In the first place, | rior. In the migratory fish, which are caught only dur-| ing, as regards the development of volatile empyreumatic 
means | the necessity of variety in alimentation is so imperative | ing a particular season, we appreciate the flavor much | principles from meat. ; 
that man is benefited by drawing material for his suste-| more keenly when in full season than toward the close| Fish is one of the few articles that can, with advantage, 
nerican hance from all sources which furnish it in a form in| of the season, when they are beginning to disappear. The| be fried. The high temperature to which everything 
| many Which it is agreeable to the palate, and can be assimi-| last of the shad are notoriously inferior to those which | cooked in this way is subjected seems to favor the devel- 
of the lated without difficulty. From this point of view, the|are taken at the proper time. This is because the fish | opment of the peculiar flavors of fish. But in frying fish, 
nt pro different kinds of edible fish must be regarded as among | have accomplished for the season their generative func-| it should be remembered that the fat should never be 
f there the most important articles of food. Though not so| tion and have, consequently, become thin and tasteless. | absorbed by the muscular tissue. The lard or fat that 
xclude hutritious as meats, they contain a considerable amount | Fish, like the different kinds of game, to be eaten in| is used should be very hot, but, of course, never scorched ; 
making of reparative matter; and that they are capable of sus- | their perfection, should not be taken out of season. and the articles to be fried should be protected by a coat- 
it, Of taining life, when taken as almost the sole article of diet,| ‘The enumeration even of the varieties of fish consumed | ing of batter, crumbs, or flour, so that the fat really does 
er into is illustrated in whole races that are able to obtain hardly ! by the inhabitants of this continent would be an almost | not touch them. 
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Some of the best fish are caught in immense numbers | where he spent so much time while in London, held a 
at certain seasons of the year, and it is necessary to pre- | meeting yesterday to arrange for the removal of the body 


serve them for future use by drying, salting, or pickling. 


In this form the salmon, the mackerel, and the large trout | where Thackeray and Hood and so many other celebrated 
and white-fish from the inland lakes are brought to the | men of letters lie buried. 


market. No one would think of introducing fish thus pre- | that a man should have two funerals; but his English 


served asa course ata formal dinner, but they may be used 
at any meal in the place of other animal food. 
an important economical question, therefore, to ascertain 
whether these articlescan properly form any considerable 


partoftheregulardiet. Analysisof salted fish, after it has | Hood, C. Milward, Sella Martin, Henry W. Chapman, A. 


been freshened and prepared for cooking, shows that it has 
lost much of its nutritive matter, and that which remains 
is modified so that it is hard and indigestible. Salt fish, 
therefore, cannot properly constitute a large portion of the 
daily food. Taken in small quantity, as ‘a relish,” with 
more digestible and nutritious articles, it undoubtedly 
stimulates the secretion of the digestive fluids ; but when it 
is the only animal substance taken, it must be conjoined 
with an abundance of bread, butter, and vegetables, or 
nutrition becomes impaired. The poor cannot depend to 
any great extent on salt fish, though its cheapness is a 
great recommendation. In charitable institutions, salt 
fish may be tolerated one day in the week, but it cannot 
be used as a frequent article of diet. A good salt mack- 
erel, broiled, makes a fair occasional breakfast ; but this 
alone will not carry a strong man well through the day, 
and is very different in its nutritive power from a fresh 
fish of the same species. Salt fish, on the whole, is to be 
avoided, except when taken with other articles which 
possess more nutritive material and are more easily di- 
gested. It is hardly necessary, however, to warn those 
who are able to procure all kinds of food of these facts, 
as the deficiencies in any kind of diet are almost always 
made up by the consumption of other articles, 
Scientific facts would lead us, on the whole, to regard 
fish as very important in the alimentation of the human 
race. In one form or another it may be taken at any meal 
in the day. If we succeed in breeding and fattening fish 
as perfectly as we may reasonably hope to at some future 
time, the breeds may be improved and the flavor height- 
ened by particular kinds of food, so as to render fish-cul. 
ture an important and a useful art. The bon vivant, who 
believes that no dinner is complete without fish in its 
proper time and place, has some scientific support for this 
opinion, for nothing but fish can take the place between 
the soup and the meats. Delicate in flavor, harmless to 
the appetite, easy of digestion, a fine fish is here in its 
appropriate place. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editors of Tux Rounp TaBue, desirous of encouraging bold 

and free discussion, do not exact their correspondents an 

ent with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to slate 

that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 

under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, March 9, 1867. 

IsENT you a fortnight ago a full account of the ead 
condition of poor Artemus Ward, and the telegraph and 
the newspapers long before this letter can appear in your 
pages will have given you full accounts of his melan- 
choly end. I do not remember at any time so deep and 
sincere a feeling of regret among literary and artistic 
men for the loss of one who was so recently a stranger 
among us. I was saying this the other day to a friend 
who had been much with him before the worst phase of 
his illness came on, and his answer was, We loved the 
man, as indeed did every one who knew him.” I need not 
send you particulars about his will and such matters, 
which have all appeared in the papers ; but the following 
private letters from one who was a good deal with him 
in his last days may perhaps be interesting : 


“ Rapier's Hore., Southampton, March 1, 


“Mr Dean t Thave not yet replied to the questions in the 
note you “+ into my hande; nor can Lat present, while tending 
the bedside of our poor friend, He has been aneonecions for the 
Jast four daye, and we are lovking for hie ylance of recognition 
with & hope which is no better than despair, Yours, eta," 

‘ Souriampron, Monday, March 4 

“My Daan : Tam quite nonerved and unable to write, Poor 
Artemue atill lingera in an unconscious condition, The end is 
not fur off; how near we cannot say, All hope of recovery has 
been abandoned, | know of no service that you could render 
him, He knowa noses, and I fear never will again in this 
world, lam not aware ola 
towards you, orany one, You are right not to believe ao abaurd 
areport, If he ever expressed any. t must have been in one of 
those delirious moments of which he has had #0 many lately; but 
it is false, Your letter is very kind, and I wish that our poor 
friend were well enough for me to read it tohim, Give my re 
garde to Mr, Bayard Taylor when you see him, and my best com: 
pliments to Mr, ——, Yours, eto," 


* Rapiey's Hore., March 6, 
“My Dean——: Artemus Ward died this afternoon ata few 


stances, Mr, Dickens's friends once, I remember, accused 
minutes past four, He had been unconscious exactly ten days, 


and wae unconscious at his death, Will you please communicate 
thie to Mr, Bayard Taylor? Mr, T. W, Robertson and Mr, Hing- 
ston, his old and faithful companion, are appointed executors, 

"Youre in sorrow, " 


These brief notes show, perhaps better then anything 


It becomes | world generally, wished to have this opportunity of show- 


ny hareh feeling that he has ever had | 8688lon twelve months prior to publication, and therefore 


cidences of this kind, 


to its temporary resting place at Kensal Green Cemetery, 
It may seem a strange thing 
friends, and indeed I may say the literary and artistic 


ing respect to his memory. Of the names of those who 
attended the meeting yesterday 1 may mention Mr. Tom 


Hall, Godfrey Turner, Henry C. Gallup, Moncure D, Con- 
way, Henry 8. Leigh, Moy Thomas, Charles D, Page, 
John Parks, J. C. Dalton, Alfred Wilkinson, J. J. Jacob- 
sen, Hiram W. Clark (of San Francisco), W. B, Tegetmeier, 
O. R. Chase (of Boston, U.8.), H. Corri, Charles Temple 
Dix, J. R, O'Hara, C. W. Denison (Philadelphia), D. H. 
Wheeler (of The Tribune), Stephen Tucker, General John 
Love (Indiana), Edward Draper, E. H. Bradford, Walter 
Wood, Charles Mackay, J. L. Toole, Samuel A. Walker, 
W. Phillips, Arthur Sketchley, Louis Jullien, Arthur W, 
a’Beckett, Lawrence Barrett (New York), Henry D. 
Palmer (New York), C. C. Coffin (Boston), J. A. Coul, 
T. D. Lockhart (Nevada), A. H. Dixon (San Francisco), 
Frederick Gwyer, John Hare, Frederick Younge, Wil- 
liam Jastyne, E. C. Barnes, William Brunton, J, Camden 
Hotten, C. W. Quin, and many others. The club deter- 
mined that no call should be made upon the executors for 
expenses of the funeral, which will thus have something 
of a public character. There was some doubt about the 
delicacy and propriety of this determination, but on the 
whole it was thought that the feeling which prompted it 
would not be mistaken, 
Half a dozen respectable novelists here have recently 
been put on their trial by Zhe Pall Mall Gazette and The 
Atheneum on various grave charges. Poor Mrs. Wood, 
the author of Hast Lynne, and Mr. W. G, Wills, the au- 
thor of Zhe Love that Kills, were accused, indeed, of 
something that looked very like a fraud. As to Mrs. 
Wood, it was said that she had published two novels as 
new and original which were, in fact, only old stories 
published by her in America years ago and just refur- 
bished for the English market. Mr. Wills was the object 
of asimilar charge, except that his original appearance 
was said to have been in this country. I cannot but 
think that too much has been made of Mrs, Wood's of- 
fence, and I think any one will agree with me who has 
read her clever and vigorous reply (in point of style it is 
admirable, its free use of colloquialisms, never in bad 
taste, telling powerfully) and Zhe Pall Mall's rejoinder. 
You will probably quote her letter in Literariana, and, 
therefore, I need only say that her defence is that she 
published it in 1860 in America for the American reader 
only, and that no copies could come to this country where 
she had secured copyright. It was, therefore, new here ; 
and as to her furbishing, she only did her best to improve 
it in style and matter, and to invent a better title. I can- 
not for the life of me see how the English reader has 
been injured by this. It is true there is no warning, in 
one instance, at least, that the story had appeared in an- 
other form in a Philadelphia newspaper ; but it certainly 
is not customary to say anything about these matters in 
a three-volume library edition here, even when the work 
has first appeared in an English periodical. Of course 
this usage may be bad, but why did not The Pull Mull 
attack Mr. Dickens, Mr. Wilkie Collinge, and other offend- 
ers in this way? Why pillory poor Mra, Wood for a 
milder offence than goes every day unnoticed? As to 
Mr. Wills, I aim afraid it is a bad case ; for his publishers 
affirm that he concealed from them when he sold the 
book that it lad ever appeared before in any form, 
which, to speak mildly, was hardly fair, 
Of the other cases I need only mention that of Mina 
Muloch, Somebody charged her with taking the plot of 
her story, John Bowerbank's Wife—ineluded in a couple 
of volumes she haa just published under the title of Tio 
Marriagea—from Mr, Edmund Yatow'a Ktaing the Rod, 
The accuser, by dint of atating the two plots in his own 
language, did indeed make out a strong cane; but Mins 
Muloch'a publishers reply that her manuseript was ne. 
tually delivered to them and had remained in their pos. 


long before the date of the appearance of Mr, Yaten's 
story, ‘This is, of course, conclusive, Lea beaus eaprita ae 
rencontrent, Mr, Yates must be content, The truth is 
that our novelists are unreasonably sensitive about colin. 
I could mention a score of in- 


Mr. Watts Phillips of taking the plot of his play of The 
Dead Heart from that of the Tale of Two Cities, and it 1 
remember correctly there was the same answer that the 
play had been too long in the manager's hands for the 





I can say, the feeling here about him. The Savage Club, 


charge to be true. So 7'he Athenaum once charged the 


guage, Wy M. Schele de Vere, 


ONSET, | 
Poet Laureate with purloining the story of his Enoch Ar. 
den from a novel written by Mr. Jeaffreson (one of The 
Atheneum staff) and called Not Dead Yet. But nothing 
could be more absurd than charges of this kind. The 
fact is that in their mere outline the plots of every one of 
these stories are common property. Who does not know 
the hero who has been wrongfully incarcerated in the 
Bastile by some profligate or spiteful noble, and who jg 
found bereft of reason, worm-eaten, mouldy, and covered 
with cobwebs, like a bottle of “ fine old crusted ” Public. 
house port, by the insurgents of 1789? And as to Mr, 
Jeaffreson’s idea of a returned convict who finds hig 
“sorter kinder” widowed wife married again, who but 
vain author or his editorial friend would ever haya 
thought of claiming a patent for that? 

There is a lunatic sort of novel just come out here al] 
about mesmerism and mysteries of that sort, with the 
title of Melchior Porles, by Mr. Aitchenbee. Some pay jt 
is clever, some say it is silly, some that it is well written, 
some that it is, in style, the vulgarest trash. If there 
was any way of coming at the truth without reading it, 
i would let you know who is right and who is wrong, 
The author is a new man in literature. People puzzle 
over his name, which looks odd till you have got the key 
to it. It is, in fact, a mere attempt to spell the sound of 
his initials—H.N.B. He is a gentleman at large—a man 
of good family (a great many would have liked his nove] 
better if they had known that), His name is Henry Nu. 
gent Banks. How disgusted Mr. G. H. Lewes will be 
when he finds me exposing secrets like this, but “ Aitch. 
enbee” is a provoking hoax. 

Anne Judge, Spinster, the leading serial fiction in Cas. 
sell’s Magazine, opens well, and promises to be a story of 
considerable power. The title is not a very attractive 
one. Somebody said, when it was announced, that if she 
is the heroine, she ought in the end to marry John Hali- 
Sax, Gentleman—of course, as the theatrical managers say, 
“by the kind permission of Miss Muloch.” The idea is 
not a bad one, and might be extended. Everybody has 
admired the skill with which Balzac, Fenimore Cooper, 
Thackeray, and many other masters of fiction have rein. 
troduced us to old characters, and given usa fresh in- 
terest in them by involving them in new scenes, But 
none has ever yet thought of a general arrangement 
among popular novelists for the temporary use of each 
other’s heroes and heroines, There is, I must confess, a 
sameness about Cooper's Leather Stocking, but that is 
perhaps only because he always appears in novels by the 
same hand, Why should not Mr. Yates take the inter: 
esting backwoodsman or the last of the Mohicans and 
“break him to harness” in his fashionable world of 
characters? Though perhaps this ought only to go on 
in the case of living authors, that the advantages might 
be reciprocal. A more vigorous race of characters might 
justly be expected from a judicious system of “ crossing” 
of this kind. 

P. 8.—I have just come from the funeral of Artemus 
Ward, which took place at Kensal Green to-day at two 
pM. A very large gathering, both of Eoglish and Amer. 
icans, were there to witness the ceremony, including 
nearly all the members of the Savage Club, The chief 
mourners were Messrs, Hingston, Milward, Robertson, T. 
Hood, Godfrey Turner, and Brunton, the artist. ‘The day 
was fine. A number of ladies were present. It was ro- 
marked with surprise that not only the editor but nearly 

every writer connected with Punch, to which periodical 

Artemus Ward contributed almost from the time of his 
arrival here, were absent. When the coffin—lowered, I 

suppose, by machinery—slowly sank into the Catacombs, 

where it is to await ite removal, the scone wae very atrik- 

ing and impressive, all present gathering closely around 

to take a last look at it, After the service a touching 

address was delivered by Mr, Moncure Conway, who was 

followed by Dr, Spencer Hall, who apoke in brief but 

very eloquent words, on behalf of the Englinh present, in 

memory of the man who, as Dr, Hall said, " had so often 

made friends laugh, but never until now had made us 





grieve,” I have no time to aay more, Q. 
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shows how conscientiously and laboriously he has been 
falfilling the task. We do not mean by this that the 
guthor has given us mere copies of the lectures delivered 
to his classes. His book is rather a collection of the 
jearning and facts which he has gathered to serve as the 
notes for his oral teaching. It is, consequently, less vol- 
uminous than the works of Mr. Marsh. On the other 
hand, it is not like Dean Trench’s books—a little treatise 
limited to a part of the subject. It is all compacted 
within a duodecimo volume, but the volume is full of 
matter. The style is simple, straightforward, unambi- 
tious, and, in fact, the author limits himself so entirely 
to instructing his reader rather than displaying himself 
that his transitiens from one topic to another are some- 
what abrupt. There is scarce a superfluous word in the 
pook. Within the limits of this duodecimo volume, Dr. 
fchele de Vero manages to give us a very complete his- 
tory of the growth of the English language, and, notwith- 
standing his modest alternative title of Glimpses of the 
Inner Life of our Language, to afford us a very clear 
insight of its true grammar—orthography, etymology, 
and some syntax. He agrees with what bas been 
heretofore advanced in our columns, to wit, that an 
English grammar has never yet been written. The 
books which are used in our schools are mere efforts 
to make our language seem like, in its construction, to 
latin, Greek, French, or its nearer relation, German. 
The truth is, English is an idiom sui generis, as men of 
other tongues find to their cost when trying to acquire 
it, The English had, of course, parent languages froin 
which it sprung; 80, too, Napoleon had a father an 
mother. Nevertheless, our idiom may claim, as he did, 
and in the same sense as he did, to be its own 
ancestor. Its claims to this self-made character are 
sufficiently proven by citing one marked peculiarity. 
Both ite parent languages have cases for nouns, ¢. ¢., 
inflections or changes in the spelling to indicate the 
relation in which the noun stands in a sentence to 
the other words. ‘The Anglo-Saxon has four well-de- 
fined cases; the Latin has six. The English throws 
wide all these cases except one form of the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive—cs, written by us’s. ‘The Anglo-Saxon, 
like the Latin, had more than one way of forming the 
genitive ; one applicable to one class of nouns, others to 
other classes. But the English language, finding it can- 
not do without a genitive, makes the matter as simple 
us possible by adopting only one of these forms for uni- 
versal application. So, also, it discards inflections to mark 
the moods, tenses, and number in verbs, though this 
method of conjugating was common to both the Anglo” 
Saxon and the Latin. The English, with its fondness for 
simplicity, preferred to bring in the short auxiliary verbs, 
tobe prefixed to all verbs alike, and retained of inflec- 
tions only the few it could not dispense with, namely one 
change in form, sometimes two, to indicate all the past 
tenses, and one for the participle. In fact, what gram- 
mariang call the regular mark of the past tense, to wit, 
the termination ed, is not strictly an inflection, but an 
tbbreviated form of the auxiliary verb did—as ask-ed for 
uk did. 

Itis evident that Dr. Schele de Vere admires and loves 
the idiom of which he is treating, and that even its 
ugh and irregular points of character commend them- 
wives to him as signs of strength. The reader can feel, 
tolwithatanding his simple style, the exultation with 
Thich he recounts the successive efforts of the Latin, 
With great advantages on its sido, to extinguish the na 
live tongues of England, as it superseded the Celtic in 
Francs, and the persistent successful resistance of the 

© languages, Ho gives three periods at which the 
latin had ronson to oxpoct It might establish itwelf there 

“on the continent, The firat was when the Romana 
ld potsomion of Britain and built in it flourishing 
titles; the native tongue waa then Celtic, not Saxon, and 
Whiccomfully did the old Gaelic realist the idiom of the 
Wnqueror, that when the Romana departed they left but 
Wo of thelr own words behind them Incorporated into 
tho native tongue, to wit, colonia wand eastrum, Again, 
Yhen the Baxon liad superseded the Celtic, the Latin was 
hough In by the Church, Prieata from the south of 

Wope, more learned than any of the natives, bore away 
“awhile, forcing upon the people Latin prayers, Latin 
ants, Latin religious books; but at a very early period 

* people insisted upon Saxon priests and Saxon in the 
ritual, Ritualistic terma then used came down to later 

) to prove that even in church ceremonies the Sax- 
Ont used thelr own language, and that too in instances 
ete the modern Englishman substitutes Latin or 
“— Fullian, to wash white or purify (still ap- 

Y us to the fulling process of our factories), was 
Word re : Even in Wycliffe's time the 

surrection had not yet come to be used; the 
wed in his Bible is ayenrysing, A third time 








the Latin came, in the garb of Norman-French, en. 
forced by conquerors who, unlike the Romans, were 
not sojourners, but who were to dwell in the Jand for 
ever, It was made the court language, the language 
of the law, and its use in general was prescribed and 
enforced both by law and fashion. Yet in less than 
three hundred years after the Conquest the Saxon idiom 
‘was again uppermost. What Latin it adopted it shaped 
to its own liking. One or two attempts have been made 
to Latinize the English tongue through literary influence. 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. there 
was a wide-spread affectation of Latin among authors. 
Yet this is the very period in which English secured its 
permanent triumph by means of King James's version of 
the Bible, the Prayer Book, and Shakespeare. At a later 
period Dr. Johnson imposed on the world his sonorous 
sentences of Latinized English. Pedagogues may still 
commend the doctor's style as a model for their pupils; 
but out in the world the power of an orator to hold his 
audience or of a writer to command the attention of his 
readers is found, other things being equal, to be in direct 
proportion to his ability to address them in monosyllabic 
English. Scholars and unpractised writers may continue 
to favor polysyllabic words from the Latin and Greek; 
but the people, even under universal education, will per- 
sist in talking English. 

The tendency of our language is always towards brevity 
and simplicity ; to saying things in the fewest words and 
in words of the fewest syllables. Monosyllables it loves 
above ail. This fondness for monosyllables, though a 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon, is still much stronger 
in the English. Our verbs to love, bake, beat, slide, swim, 
bind, blow, brew, climb, and the like, were, in the Anglo- 
Saxon, dissyllables, Adopting words, whether from the 
Latin or Greek, or from the Anglo-Saxon, the English 
tongue cuts them down to the briefest shape. A marked 
instance is our word alms; on first view one would 
take it, from its monosyllabic form, for a Saxon word, and 
a plural at that. It is neither the one nor the other, It 
is simply the Greek word, which we use in its full form as 
eleemosynary, contracted first into a/messe and afterwards 
into alms. ‘lhe same tendency to brevity manifests itself 
in our way of speaking; no people clip their vowels so 
short as we do, It has also shown itself in rendering the 
final e in English always mute; in Chaucer, most fre- 
quently, the final e must be sounded as a separate syllable 
to make out the verse, To this tendency to brevity we 
owe, in great part, the prevalence of the hissing sound by 
the frequent use of s which mars to foreign ears the 
euphony of English. Zulketh and walketh have given 
way to talks and walks, and plural terminations in en to 
the shorter s. There are some singular exceptions to this 
rule of discarding unnecessary syllables. We find instances 
of syllables added to lengthen a word where there is not 
the slightest need of them. The plurals childeren and 
bretheren, now contracted into children and brethren, have, 
in fact, a double plural form, for brether is itself plural of 
brother, and childer of child. Soa more modern innova- 
tion has added an unnecessary syllable to some words in 
the singular, such as fruiterer, sorcerer, poulterer; here 
er, which signifies the man who deals in sach things as 
the root word expresses, is neeclessly and inelegantly re- 
peated ; the simple and correct poulter is found in Shake- 
speare. This termination cr is strictly masculine, being 
from wer, aman; and fruiterer means simply fruit man, 
a form of expression which is not uncommon nowadays. 
It ia a moat whimeical use of this ev to add it to a femi- 
nine noun vs in widower, making a male widow, But the 
langMinge deapises rules, Tho feminine termination to 
correapond with er was ater or etre, So that brewer was 
a man who brewed ale, and byciater a woman of like 06 
cupation, All these distinctions have been done away 
with, and the termination afer preserves ita feminine 
quality in our day only in apinater and aiater, Among 
the worda which we are now using in defiance of rales 
are garden and stocking, both of which are really plurala, 
the firat of gard or yard, the second a mere corruption of 
atocken, the plural of atock, So that the valgariam gard 
ing is no worse than atocking, A werd which few of us 
would auapect of being a plural ia welhin, which is from 
wels or wole, now obsolete, meaning a cloud, 

Dr, Schele de Vere’s chapters upon names, their deri 
vation and corruptions, afford amusement as well as 
knowledge, The high-sounding name of Vikings, by 
which we know the Norse invaders of England, has noth- 
ing royal aboutit, but being derived from tie or vic, mean- 
ing places near the sea, signifies simply that the Vikings 
were ‘long-shore-men, The delicate way Americans have 
of naming the Devil as Old Scratch is genuine old Eng- 
lish, Seratte being a term applied by the Danes to one of 
their wicked wood-spirits, The chapter on J/ow nouns 
are abused shows, by a long list of amusing examples, 








ing the shortening process to terms which it adopts from 
more sonorous dialects. It is very unsafe to assume of 
an English word that, because it is a monosyllable, it is 
therefore Saxon. Scum has a good hearty Saxon sound ; 
yet it is the French écume. Pinis French and so is cheat, 
being in either case one syllable of the original word 
picked out from among its neighbors and retained in use 
as all that was thought necessary. /utigue, though still 
used, is giving way fast to its saorter form, fag, much 
more expressive to an English ear. The Latin jilariter 
et celeriter (gayly and quickly) is transformed into 
helter-skelter. The English phrase, top-side t’ other way, 
becomes topsy-turvy. And so much more powerful 
are the talkers than the writers that the latter are 
obliged to recognize such utterly unscholarly terms as 
hocus-pocus, helter-skelter, topsy-turvy. Quinsy is Greek 
and of the same compounds as synagogue, meaning to 
draw together ; it was first synanche, then corrupted into 
squinancy, then into quinsy. What in one generation 
are slang abbreviations, become in the next recognized 
words. How could we do without prim, which was 
orginally a slang cutting short of primitive? Dormir 
comme une taupe, to sleep like a mole, has become sleep 
like a top from a whimsical translation of all the words 
except the last, so that the sentence, as adopted by us, 
was three parts English and one part French. The fable 
of Whittington and a cat serves to keep in mind an obso- 
lete word for trade, achat, from the French acheter, but 
with the ch pronounced hard. The same word acheter, 
mispronounced with the hard ch, was corrupted into our 
caterer. Treacle, now applied only to molasses or its 
syrup, was originally viper’s flesh made into a confection 
by physicians as a cure for the reptile’s own bite; called 
in French thériaque, from a corresponding Greek word, 
Saunterers were once pilgrims to the Holy Land, Sainte 
Terre, who, it was found, took their time about it. 
Knaves used to be very honest youth of the masculine 
gender; brats were blessed little children ; gossips were 
god-mothers, relations so sacred that they were God.sib, 
akin to God ; and knights were not above our boot-blacks 
in the dignity of their duties, 

Another peculiarity of our idiom is that it hates adjec 
tives. It has very few of native stock, and when it 
adopts them from other languages it shows so little re- 
spect for their original meaning as often to assign to 
them almost the opposite sense. Often, too, if retaining 
the original meaning, it revenges itself for so much com 
pliance by coining a second form of the same word to ex 
press some lower quality, Thus, the fine word gentle has 
given rise to the pretentious genteel and to the sneering 
jaunty. Rather than have adjectives proper, it prefers 
boldly to put nouns in an adjective sense alongside of 
other nouns, in defiance of the grammarians’ rules. We 
used to say golden, brazen, oaken, earthen, silken, and the 
like, but we now say gold watch, brass ornaments, oak 
floors, earth-works, a silk dress, and so on; still further 
back, we used to say sfonen and bricken. When we 
mean a bottle-like nose, wesay a bottle nose. It is the same 
economy as that which prompts us to use one form for 
both the noun and the verb, as love, hate, the nouns, be- 
come good verbs in I love, I hate. What is the use of 
two forms when one is sufficient for both purposes? The 
Latin, with its form of amor for the noun and amo for 
the verb, makes itself no better understood. 

We cannot do justice to Dr. Schele de Vere’s book 
within the limits of one notice, and purpose returning to 
it, Meantime, we can conscientiously commend it to 
those of our readers who seek to understand the language 
they are speaking; its history, its spirit, and its pecu- 
liarities, The valueof the book is not merely for its firat 
reading, It will alwaya be of great use as a book of ref. 
erence ; the glossary and index are so well arranged that 
you ean find any topic as readily as you can find a word 
in the dictionary, Much, of course, that Dr, Sehele de 
Vere tella us has been told before by others, But all the 
matter that can throw light upon the character of the 
Bngliah language ia so well arranged, with ao little waste 
of phrases and words, aa to make it, in our judgment, the 
beat text-book: for those who would get at the nature of 
the English idiom, an idiom which has thus far defled all 
the efforts of grammarians, whether to prescribe rules for 
it or to draw out its own rules, if it have any, into intel. 
ligible shape, 


THR NEW YORK STAGH* 
N discussing the state of the drama in America, by 
- which we mean its modified, exceptional, or transition: 
al state, and those points of difference wherein its de- 
cline, if declining it really be, varies from those which 
attend its condition in the mother country—there is one 
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moat important consideration which, as it appeata to ua, 

receives altogether inadequate attention, The decline of 

the drama signifies, in the minds of moat people who use 

the phrase, an increasing apathy, a pervading lack of in: 

tereat about seeing the playa which constitute the classics 

of English dramatic literature fitly represented by edu- 

cated and experienced actors, ‘This is attributed by some 

to deficiencies in the actors themselves, The old school, 

80 called, is said to be, and no doubt is, dying out from 

among us, and its members are leaving no worthy succes- 

sors. A taste for opera, for burlesque, for ballet, for gor- 

geous scenery, and the other more sensual gratifications 
of the stage have superseded, it is said, the taste for 
good acting, and the retrogression is yearly becoming 
more marked and unmistakable. Shakespeare is still 

acted, itis true, and to crowded audiences ; but this applies 
almost exclusively to the tragedies, and is due nearly al- 
ways to the attraction of some single very popular per- 
former. People go for the most part to hear and see this 
favored artist rather than to hear and see Shakespeare. 

What are called the good old comedies become year by 
year less attractive. Here and there a carefully selected 
company, under exceptional circumstances, may suggest 
an apparent exception ; but every one knows it is an ex- 
ception, and that the rule works the other way. Some 
attribute this state of things to the march of education, 
saying that books and newspapers now supply the teach- 
ing in manners, rhetoric, and poetry which was formerly 
supplied by the theatre. Others regard it as due to the 
railways and increased travel, which kill the provincial 
stage, by making the public discontented with whatever 
falls short of the easily witnessed metropolitan standards. 
The former explanation has weight both in England and 
America ; and the latter is probably sounder in the older 
country than in our own, by reason of its petty distances. 
It isclaimed again that moral and religious influences have 
been working potentially against the stage, so as materi- 
ally to favor its neglect and decay. To this hypothesis 
we attach little importance, partly because, in the main, 
theatres have been of late years much purified—so far as 
the abuses formerly associated with their auditoriums 
are concerned—both in the United States and Great 
Britain ; and partly because the class of entertainments 
which are most decidedly objectionable to good morals 
are notoriously the most attractive and successful in both 
countries, while plays not obnoxious to such censure fail 
to attract almost in the same ratio. The problem is 
probably not a simple but a complicated one, and no sin- 
gle solution will be found satisfactory. It is easy to blame 
the actors, but in the face of obvious experience it is only 
partly fair todo so. The function of the press is a vast 
and increasing one, but it cannot entirely do away with 
the peculiar function of the drama. Other entertainments, 
musical or otherwise sensual, may attract and tempora.- 
rily divert the sympathies of the play-going public, but 
they cannot permanently supply the place of the stage 
6F usurp its office. To find causes for the decadence of 
tle American theatre, at least, We mist go further and 
desper than We have Yet gone | Aid ih doing BO We Goiie 
poh the sonsideration te Whiel at the oiitseh we lave 
alluded, 

This eonsideration—whieh fefers more partieularly ta 
eamedy, Whose essential purpose is te held the mirror 
up te nature,” and *te show the very age and body of 
the time his form and pressure ’—is that Bnglish com 
edy no longer furnishes any reflection or transeript of 
our own social life, its usages, degrees, or observances ; 
that the people who witness it are unable from their ex 
perience to test the merit or accuracy of its representa- 
tion; and that, consequently, commencing perhaps as far 
back as the Revolution, its hold upon the popular sym 
pathies has necessarily and constantly been loosened, so 
that we now see it with scarcely a vestige of influence 
over them at all. Interesting plots and humorous or af. 
fecting situations beget a certain interest, of course, in 
English plays just as they do in English novels; but we 
must remember that the latter come to us with a decided 
stamp of authenticity which has a powerful bearing upon 
their average success. In the same way so long as our 
divergence from English habits and English life was 
slight, from the proximity of the rupture, and so long as 
we continued to import English actors, who filled almost 
exclusively the important 7dles, the situation was mani 
fostly difforent; but this state of things has been con 
atantly changing. As time wears on the proportion of 
Hnglish actors to the whole number employed in our the: 
atres becomes necessarily less and less; as time wears on 
we become necessarily more national and less provincial. 
The number of persons in the mass of our audignces who 
have any real knowledge of English society or any partic: 
ular interest in it grows fewer and fewer, Characters are 
now represented in old comedics in what may be called an 
Americanized fashion which half a century ago would 
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not have been tolerated ; of course there are noticeable 
exceptions, but they are only exceptions, Thin probably 
inevitable reault may have advantages, but that of being 
true to nature is not among them, It ia, no doubt, true 
that the traditional conventionalities have been kept up 
and disseminated by the better educated leaven of our 
importations ; but even this modifying influence is plain- 
ly and inevitably on the decrease, ‘The proportion of cul- 
tivated comedians in England itself is on the decrease ; 
and the exigencies of our theatres demand a larger sup 
ply than could, in view of our population, be furnished 
if the situation in England were other than it is, To il- 
lustrate this we have only to remember that we have no 
Charles Kembles, no John Vandenhoftls, in our time, to 
revive elegant traditions and set the standard for Dori- 
courts and Mirabels and Townleys to copy. We have had 
no actress capable of high comedy within the memory of 
the rising generation. The heroes of the standard plays, 
enacted for the most part by representatives who have 
never seen anything in the remotest degree resembling | 
the characters they essay to simulate, and without models | 
from whom they might even copy at second-hand, have 
thus been reduced to the necessity of constructing ideals 
of their own from heterogeneous materials, which are 
neither approximately accurate in themselves, nor, al- 
though both audience and actor may imagine otherwise, 
either edifying or satisfactory. 

Through processes like these Charles Courtly appears 
indifferently as a Wall Street broker or a shopman at 
Stewart’s ; Sir Harcourt is presented as a sort of retired 
roué hotel-keeper ; Max Harkaway becomes a western 
farmer; Dazzle, a Broadway faro-banker; Lady Gay 
Spanker, a phase of Miss Adah Isaacs Menken; Grace 
Harkaway, a fashionable milliner, and so on. All this 
may be very natural, but it is not art. It may satisfy 
the audience, but it teaches them nothing; or rather it 
teaches them what is altogether false, distorted, and 
mischievous. No doubt the picture, as applied to some 
performances, is overdrawn ; but it fairly illustrates the 
tendency, which, with time, must gain more and more 
emphasis. Now, appreciation for what is really noble, 
true, and faithful in the drama, must, like the feeling 
for good books, pictures, or journals, percolate originally 
from the higher and more discerning intelligences in 
the community. The multitude may not know why a 
given art languishes, but the reason usually is because 
there is nothing in it for the higher intelligences to ap- 
prove and foster. We have here a partial explanation, 
at least, of the decline of our taste for comedy, and sub- 
stantially of the decline of our stage. It is no longer ap- 
proved and sustained by the best educated and most 
highly cultured. There are no real standards, and the 
crowd merely run after what pleases their taste for the 
moment, reckless or ignorant of its intrinsic quality ; and 
the managers very naturally and reasonably cater for the 
multitude. Plainly, the interest in a stage can only be 
conventional, temporary, a matter of evanescent fashion, 
When the speech, sittiations, and interests of the charac: 
ters of the draiia are iitterly foreign to the ayimpathies, 
tastes, An ABqiAltanee of the audienée; and the at 
tempt te bridge the chasm by naturalising the eliaracters, 
so to speak, merely produces an effeetof incongruity whieh 
is fatal to interest and directly apposed ta the true pur 
pose—as deseribed by Shakespeare—of thestage. If this 
evil, which we haye thus imperfeetly deseribed, is cor 
rectly coneeived to exist, and if it in truth constitutes a 
sound reason for the decay of sound histrionie taste as 
regards our theatre, its effects will continue to be mani- 
fested so long as the cause remains unmodified. In other 
words, the remedy and the sole remedy lies in what, with 
the fulness of time, we may hope to attain—a true Na- 
tional Drama. 

We have been led into making these observations bya 
perusal of Mr, Ireland’s very modest and very valuable 
Records of the New York Stage, the first volume of which 
is now before us, Another volume, we are told, is to 
follow, but the present one ranges from 1750—the year 
of the arrival of Hallam'’s company—down to 1866. 
The records, that is to say, are not brought exhaustively 
to the latter date, but there occur natural and apparently 
necessary discussions pertaining to individuals which 
extend as far. Mr, Ireland formally commences his his. 
tory with 1760, but agrees with othersa—with Judge Daly 
more particularly—in assigning the year 1733 asthe ono 
in which the first nominally theatrical performance took 
place in New York, The first regular dramatic season 
undoubtedly was in 1750, the theatre being in Nassau 
Street, not far from the present office of this journal, The 
firat play, which appears to have been Cibber's Shakes- 
peare’s Richard Third, was enacted on the Sth of March 
that year. Mr. Ireland's account of the circumstances 
whereby he was led to his undertaking is pleasingly and 
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years in the daily habit of recording the dramatic events 
Of the metropolia, In 1453 he furnished some theatrical 
sketches for The Hoening Mirror which were favorably 
received, and he was subsequently induced by the polie, 
tations of friends, who had a higher opinion than the ay, 
thor himself entertained of the value of his collections, 
to publish them in their present form, The volume now 
issued is substantially a chronological account—gome, 
What after the manner of the Biographia Dramatica, 
but more extended in notabilia—of all theatrical events 
in New York up to the Park season of 1831-2; and for 
purposes of reference it fills a niche occupied by no pre: 
vious work, It is very beautifully printed by the Brad. 
street press, and published—the edition being limited to 
260 copies—by Mr. T. H. Morrell. Sketches of the lives 
and talents of a great number of conspicuous performers, 
and of some less known, are interspersed through 663 
pages, and the author deserves to be very highly compli- 
mented for the care, moderation, and conscientiousnegs of 
which his task presents abundant and satisfactory eyi. 
dence. 

We have left ourselves little space in the present no. 
tice to discuss Mr. Ireland’s work in detail, but whoever 
will give it examination will find curious corroboration 
of our views respecting the decline of the English drama, 
properly so-called, from the beginning of the present cen. 
tury up to the present time. A comparison of the range 
of plays presented, almost without interruption, during 
the first century of the history of the New York stage 
with those of the past fifteen years, will show a pretty 
steady decrease in the performances of standard comedy 
and a proportionate increase of “show pieces,” extrava- 
ganzas, adaptations from the French, and other deterior. 
tives which are the sure signs of failing dramatic health 
and attenuated vitality. The performances at most of 
our leading theatres to-day, so far as the intellectual 
character of the text is concerned, are as inferior to those 
of a hundred years ago as the houses in which they are 
offered are superior in size, cost, and convenience. It 
may undoubtedly be urged—except, perhaps, so far as the 
latter clause is concerned—that much the same stricture 
may be passed upon the London as upon the New York 
stage. We have already indicated one striking feature 
of difference in their respective situations, but we may 
add our belief that a love of the drama is really stronger 
and more vital in America than in England, and this not- 
withstanding the very strong theological opposition 
which here has been arrayed against it. Theodd manner 
in which “ museums,” “academies,” “ athensume,” and 
the like have been devised among us to evade the interdict 
levelled against theatres proper is of itself a proof of the 
strong inclination which exists in America for dramatic 
representation. We see no good reason why, properly 
directed, with an international copyright law and the 
consequent encouragement of native playwrights, sucha 
taste may fot lead to results beneficial to letters and 
Whiolesoiie for sosiety | but, for the reasons stated, we do 
fot believe that the aelool of Hnglish eomedy ean ete 
be healthily accliiiated of & soil Where political afd 
aoéial conditions are essentially opposed to it and whet, 
therefore, the elements are conapieiaualy defieient for ilé 
healthful growth and permanent development 
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The Restovation af Relief. Fy faaae Taylor. A wen 
edition, veviaed, with an additional section. Hoston: BP. 
Dutton & Co. 1867.—We recollect well the interest and 


first appeared anonymously in successive parts. It is, ia 
some respects, the most original work on the general sub- 
ject of the Christian evidences which has been produced 
in England during the present generation, Wo, there 
fore, welcome most cordially this new edition with its ad 
ditional section on the present position of the argument 
concerning Christianity, as it appears in the Vie de Jésus 
by Renan, (Why does this book print Renan’s name 4s 
Rénan %) 

The force of the work consists in its planting the arg 
ment for Christianity upon the historic ground—upon te 
historic fact of the incarnation of Christ and his testimony 
—rather than upon any abstract or partial lines of + 
ment. ‘Thus, Mr, ‘Taylor says (p. 17); “ Belief and hit 
tory God has joined, nor shall man, to the end of time, 
succeed in effecting a divorce. Religion, dixjoined from 
history, is a flickering candle bold in the hand of one who 
looks back upon utter darkness behind him and looks 
into the blackness of darkness in front of him.” “ Chit® 
tianity,” he says at another point (pp. 305-6), “cannot 
maintain its ground” as long as Christian apologists take 
up © position upon “the outworks,” apart from “that 
principal truth which fortns the substance of the gospel, 
And the general testimony of history he regards an go cleat 
that ho declares (p, 864), “ All things mundane I must re 
gard asa troubled dream, all history must become as 
incoherent myth, if It be not certain that the Christ of the 
Gospels is a reality, and the incidents of his life in the 








characteristically modest, Ho had been for nearly forty 


strictest sense historical,” ' 
Besides the general introductory matter and laying 








discussions as to authorship excited by this work when it , 
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supernatural element coutiined in the epistles, and its 
pearing on the argument; and, in the third part, of the 
qairacles of the Goapele in toeiv relation to the principal 
features Of the Christian acheme, ‘The great point made 


ja this; that the supernatural has appeared as a matter | 


: : 
of the plan, thia work treata in the aseoud part of the 


The Round ‘Table. 


Jac kets, and alouched hata with blael ear ke feuthera, were atic 
mente all hies observer 
difference in the iaterinls, but even that was generally avoided 
If ever a Gerinan vobieman fecls that those whe are Hot in his 
elise are equal, OF siiperior to hin, it is ata Suieiben- Sohéecasen, 
Nhere the best shot is tae best man,’ 


Weasting and dancing oecapy some hours, during which 


of fact in the person of Christ, and that this can be proved time Hamilton was a pleased looker-on : 


as truly and in the same general Way as we establish any 
other Bosiat fact, “The allianee of the historical and 
the supernatural which it [Christianity] offers to our 
view, is not an instance of mere adhesion but of indissol- 
uble cohesion.” Of a part of the argument, we have the 
following comprehensive summary (pp, 226-7): 


“J, A distinct individuality, in the historic sense of the word, | 


resents itself in the perusal of the four Gospels, All the world 
eels this, aud has felt it in every age, 

“i, By the conseut of mankind or the involuntary suffrage of 
Christian zed nations, ancient and modern, a perfect individual 
idea, combining the intellectual aud moral qualities of One who 
js wise and good aud Who is possessed of superhuman power 
and authority, is embodied in the four Gospels, 

“IIL ‘his harmony, or, a8 we call it, beauty of character, in 
which there is no distortion and with which nothing is mingled 
that is incoherent, is spread over the entire surface of the évan- 

elic narratives, embracing the supernatural incidents of the life 
of Christ not less than the natural, in these narratives no seams 
or joints can be discerned, showing where the spurious portion 
has been spliced on to the genuine ; but— 

“IV, If we reject Christianity as true in its own sense, that is 
to say, a8 attested by miracles, then we must solve the problem 
before us by means of one of two suppositions, or of some other 
not essentially differing from the one or the other, each of which, 
as it comes in turn to be considered, is inadmissible and insuffer- 
able. These suppositions are either that no historic reality what- 
ever has formed the sub-tratum of the Gospel history ; in this 
case a perfect individuality has sprung ont of a congeries of illu- 
sions; or, the merely natural portions of the evangelic history 
being true, the supernatural portions have been imagined, con- 
trived, and fitted to their places with so profound a skill as to 
defy all power of criticism to trace the joinings, 

“Let Christianity solve its own problem iu its own way, and 
then we stand clear of all endless perpicxities—having before us, 
in perfect symmetry, the Christ of God, the Saviour of the world, 

“Let Christianity solve its own problem in its own way, and 
then not only does this perfect congruity ensue, connecting the 
personal character of Christ with his miraculous acts, but a con- 


gruity connecting also these miracles with the great scheme of | 


which they are the adjuncts.” 


| 
| —the walts in all its nationality—as unlike anything he had ever 

heard so denominated as could well be imagined, It was a Ger- 
| Man fandango with nailed shoes instead of castanets, but there 


Might, perhaps, have discovered a} 


Was life, energy, and enjoyment in every movement, The origin | 


| of the name of waltz for this dance is from walzen, to turn round, 
| and this the daucers did regularly, though not quickly when 
| together, but they often separated, and then the movements were 
as uncertain as various, accompanied on the part of the men by 
_ the snapping of fingers, clapping their knees with both hands, 
{and springing in the air while ever and anon they uttered a 


pierciug peculiar cry, something between shouting and singing. | 


During the time the mea performed these wild gesticulations, 
their partners walked on demurcly before them, and when they 
joined each other again, it was usually with a few decided foot- 
stampings that they recommenced their rotary motions.” 
From this scene Hamilton strolls off into the garden 
| to hear the singers and zither players, who regale him 
with songs dating back to the twelfth century. There 
| are no bad people in the book with one exception, and 
| he is a sort of melodramatic villain whose career is 
| Short, and whose exit from the scene is a great relief. 
| We could wish that, like the Baroness Tautphceus, other 
| ladies with taleut for authorship would abandon the lurid 
| light of sensationalism for an atmosphere at once whole- 
| sume, invigorating, and natural. 





The Diamond Cross: A Tale of American Society. 
| By William Barnet Phillips. New York : Hilton & Co. 
| 1867.—A certain freshness and vigor often atones to us 
|for grave faults in writers whose fervid imaginations 
| have evidently not been chastened by that scholastic 
discipline which sometimes, in truth, deadens the intel- 
| lect it should brighten. The interest of events in a sensa- 
| tional story carries us along spite of the rough grammat- 


i 
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| each year by abstinence during Lent, 
| pitation of the heart, chlorosis, and various nervous dis- 
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and whieh was marked by the same good sense that 
distinguishes the treatiae before us, 

The subjecta now considered are those which relate to 
the several forma of dyspepsia, besides a chapter on the 
habits of social life leading to indigestion, and another on 
the nervous diseases connected with this condition, It is 


: | pleasant for those of us who have good appetites to be told 
‘ Here for the first time Hamilton saw the real Zdndler danced | 


that the habit of eating too little is as promotive of dys- 
pepsia as an inordinate indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table, It would bea curious item of statistics if we could 
ascertain how many stomachs are irretrievably ruined 
That debility, pal- 


orders are induced by prolonged fasting during this sea- 
son, every physician knows. Doubtless the fisheries are 
encouraged ; but of what importance are fisheries com- 
pared to the effect produced upon the world by dyspepsia 
and its attendant evils? ‘The world is underfed. Dis- 
eases which formerly required depletion now demand 
stimulants and tonics, simply because we have not the 
stamina of our ancestors. Children especially are starved. 
Instead of being nourished on good milk, beefsteak, eggs, 
and buttered toast, they languish on slops and panada. 
Their constitutions and their stomachs are ruined at the 
same time, and if they live at all they grow up and are 
cut down before their prime. 

Among other causes of indigestion the author cites 
tight lacing, and with the quotation of a lively anecdote, 
illustrative of his and a celebrated artist’s opinion, we 
conclude what we have to say of his admirable book : 

‘* One wet winter day at Florence I had been spending the morn- 
ing in the studio of a sculptor of world-wide reputation. We had 
discussed the proportions of female beauty, and I felt that I was 
sitting at the feet of a thinker as well as an elegans feminarum 
spectator. In the evening we met at a hospitable palazzo, and 
under cover of the waltz music, from a quiet corner of observa- 
tion, saw whirling by us in the flesh much that we had been think- 
ing of in the marble and the clay; and both our eyes could not 
but follow one particular face famous for the assistance its great 
natural beauty received from art. ‘Face,’ I said; but the mind of 
Hiram Powers was penetrating deeper, for he exclaimed after a 


ical jolts we occasionally get, while the graceful sen-| short silence, ‘That's all very well, but I want to know where 
tences of numerous classical essayists, who are so contin- | Lady —— puts her liver?’ Where, indeed! for calculating the cir- 


Some of the points are managed with marked acute- | ually polishing their elegant platitudes, often send us to | 
ness. The main object is, of course, to find some certain | sleep. In Zhe Diantond Cross Mr. Phillips has contrived | 
historical standing-ground ; this, he says, could be done, | to steer clear of Scylla and Charybdis, to miss equally 
even if we had not a single one of the canonical writings ;| vigor and polish, and to offer us pages of platitudes 
and still more, if it be conceded that we have only four | couched in singularly inelegant phraseology. He evidently 
or five of the apostolic epistles. ‘‘ Allow me anywhere | wishes both to instruct and to amuse, and fails signally 
good anchor-hold in the roadstead of apostolicity, and it | to do either; unless, indeed, he does the latter uninten- 








isenough.” As to finding this, he argues there can be 
no doubt, even from the concessions of ultra critics. 
They object, for example, to a given epistle that it is 
not “Pauline” in phrase and style; the forgery is good, 
only it isnot quite up tothemark. What then? Why, 
of course, there is a Pauline style which the critic is very 
sure of. “ This Pauline style is, then, an historic reality, 
and as such [ want nothing more ; it is distinct and dis- 
tinguishable,” etc. (p. 121). 

Like all of Mr. 'l'aylor’s writings, this work abounds 
in pregnant suggestions thrown in almost casually. 
The style is involved, at times almost heavy, but heavy 
because over-loaded with thought ; its very heaviness in- 
creases its omentum, The book is worthy of study. 


The Initials. By Baroness Tautpheus. Philadelphia: 
T.B. Peterson & Bros. 1867.—We have seldom lad ov- 
tasion to welcome a reprint with more unqualified satis- 
faction ; it comes to uslike a friend who won the adinira- 
tion of our earlier days, and the appreciation of whose 
Worth the experience of maturer years confirms. At the 
tithe of its firat publication here this work was imtch 
fead anid excited considerable interest and high praise. 
The style is easy, Hieht, ahd obbasionally pictiitesy tie, 
aid the Vafiety of ineident, Hiniiteness af detail, fidelity 
éf delineation, and marked individiality of the several 
sharacters prove the accurate observation of the atitloress 
48 Well as her excellent powers of description 

The Initiily is & harPAtiVe of events GecuFFiAg in every 
day life in Germany, and is at ones interesting, aniising, 
Aid inal Fespects probable | young people can get nothing 
but good trom reading it, while those of all ages may 
profit by some ef its lessons. The plot of the story is 
very simple, and consists mainly of the experiences of a 
young Haglishinan who travels in Germany for the pur 
pose of acquiring the language and, at the same time, of 
taining some worldly knowledge. And his supposed 
ghorance of everything concerning the country he is 
Visiting affords the authoress an opportunity of impart- 
ing information concerning the opinions, government, 
and domestic habits of the dwellers in that land. 

That Hamilton, with his pride of family and great 
expectations, should fall in love with a handsome German 
girl without any social position may not seem to be im- 
probable, but that his admiration should be enduring to 
the extent of sacrilicing his own prospects in life by 
Marrying her, would, at the first glance, appear doubt- 
ful,and yet the reader who has noted throughout the 
high moral tone, the strength of Hildeyarde’s intellect, 

er refinement, accomplishments, and extreme beauty 
must feel that the character of Hamilton rises in dignity 
from his appreciation of hers, and cannot fail to recognize 
the sterling qualities which render him not only capable 
Of self-sacritice, but worthy of her devotion, On one occa: 
son Hamilton accompanies Baron Z, on a target-shooting 
excursion, and on their arrival at the village they flad 
that a rustic wedding is aluo about to tale place ; 

"Baron Za brewery supplied the place with beer, and it waa, 
Sebo informed Hamilton, dn the character of a brewer and hin 

lend that they that day appeared. ‘They were, however, porrons 
of considerable Importance, av Hamilton soon discovered, for 
the marriage had been delayed until thelr avrival, and the gay 
Procession wae then frat tormed, with which, preceded by loud 
Mile, In which a fageolet contended in vain with @ couple of 

Orne for prodominanes, they marched tothe church, — Hamilton, 
OW perceiving that all the mon had lange bouquets of flowers, and 
Streaming ribbons in their bate, immediately decorated hin with 

lpenrosen, Aw to Baron Z,, neither le, wor any other of the 
DuMerous gontiomen who came tn the course of the day to shoot, 
Could be distinguished at a tittle distance from the peasants, 

he strong shoes, worsted stockings, black breeches, leather 
belte with thoir curiously worked in tlals, loose grey shooting 


| tionally in certain curious dialogues between the hero 
|and heroine. It carries us back to the days when we 
| used to read dreary old novels of the Laura Matilda 
| order to come upon such love-making as this: 


| ***As I sat silent a few minutes ago, and looked at the sun 
sinking beneath the horizon, I thought of your departure, and I 
said to myself thus will he, the genial light which for a brief 
| period has shone upon me and made me happy, pass away from 
my sight, and perhaps for ever. And when I turned my head 
and saw the shadows of night gathering in the east, following in- 
evitably the declining course of the bright orb, my heart sank with- 
in me, and I reflected that so would my soul become overshaded 
with gloom and withoutjeven the hope of returning day. Yes, a 
long night of darkness began already to settle over me, when 
your fond words came like the morning’s auroral dawn of promise, 
full of hope and comfort.’ 

“** Your language, dear Laura, fills my heart with joy,’ Mosely 
said; ‘all doubts are now dispelled. Yes I will be the sunlight 
of your existence ; and you shall be like the smiling morn to in- 
spire and bless me in the paths of duty and usefulness, and as the 
calm evening to give me sweet repose and happiness. I haye 
found the treasure I longed for, and for which I searched in vain 
tillnow You are more charming than the most felicitous crea- 
tions of the imagination ; and to he loved by you is bliss indeed.’ 

'<* Your image has been indelibly impressed tipon my soul from 
the first day | saw you at Niagara. Neither absence tor the efforts 
of niy FeasuH, When T believed you loved another, would erase it. 
You were present to ii¥ mind it my sliitibers at hight, and the 
Hright vision left tie HUb Th the day. | eoull ever break the 
eharin, {hovel | sthigeled agaliist iny passion and believed it 
litpeless, Yo 68 eoiiprehend, then, the happiness T feast 
this moinent, And how, fy Aear Lavra, T would filn Fen 
With Fol, dia T shall leave With great FeeFel | put (ity Alls ine 
‘away. My iliess has kept me froin eheagenients FE aneht te have 
wet soe Hine Sines, thaugh bam thankfil fae the ascldent that 
detained fis, singe that has heen the meds af assuFing Me Af 
your lave eb vob yank heart be tRaubled; we part only for a 
shart time; We shall saqn meet again.’ 

'tWhy cauid } neat enjay this new-hara happiness withant 
allay ® she answered. ‘Haul as ft eannol, your cheering words, 
that! we shall seen meet again,” shall he my solace during the 
dreary days of your absence, aud the remembrance of this joyful 
hour Will comfort me.’ ; 

ete We ehall soon meet again,” ehall be the talisman Tf will 
wear near my heart while Lliyein hope of the future? 

*Phey were unconscious of the Hight of time during such 
sweet intercourse until warned by the darkness that it was nec- 
essary to return to the house.” 


A greater portion of the book is devoted to political 
discussions—if so they can be termed—between a French- 
man who has just come to the country and an American 
who perpetually instructs him in all matters, social and 
political. ‘This device for setting forth an author's views 
is apt to become tedious unless managed with a tact 





which is not too common, Mr. Phillips exhibits a re- 
markable absence of that valuable quality, and, writing 
on such subjects with rather more ease than he evinces 
in the novelist’s legitimate province, he abandons him- 
self unmereifully to the pleasure of instructing, and of 
course becomes wearisome, ‘The mistakes in spelling 
which disfigure almost every page do not necessarily re: 
(lect discredit on Mr. Phillips; but, if we exonerate him, 
we must severely condemn the carelessness of his proot: 
reader, Altogether, if the author of Ze Diamond Cross 
is to bo placed—as from the publishers’ advertisement 
we learn that Zhe J/erald says he is—on “ the line with 
Cooper and Irving,” public taste will have undergone a 
mutation which it would not be casy, without using dis 
agrecable language, to describe. 


The Indigestives ; or, Diseases of the Digestive Organs 
Functionallpt'reated. By Thomas King Chambers, M.D., 
ete, Amerwean reprint, Philadelphia; Henry VU. Lea, 
1867,—Dr, Chambers Is well known in this country asa 
physician imbued with those modern progressive views 
which are now effecting a revolution in the treatment of 
disease, and as the author of an admirable volume of clin- 
ical lectures, The present work is an amplification of 
one published in 1856, which has long been out of print, 














cumference of the waist by the eye, allowing a minimum thick- 
ness for the parieties of the chest, an area for the spine, cesopha- 
gus, vena cava, and aorta, the action of the waist seemed to admit 
of no room for anything else at all.” 


The Christian Hymnal: Hymns with Tunes for the 
Services of the Church. Compiled and edited by Rev. 
Frank Sewall. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1867.—In the short compass of 240 pp. 16mo the com- 
piler has here contrived to include 207 hymns with appro- 
priate music. They are arranged in two parts, the first 
containing those on the Jncarnation and Redemption, 
following the order of the gospel, or the Christian year ; 
the second comprising general and occasional hymns, 
arranged according to their topics. The selection in the 
main, both as to words and music, has been made with 
discriminating taste from the vast storehouse of English, 
German, and Latin sacred poetry. Versions are given of 
many of the less familiar medieval hymns incorporated 
in the Roman breviary, the best of which are borrowed 
from Casiwall’s Sacred Year. Of course it would be easy 
to find fault. Many hymns are included whieh we find 
thoroughly commonplace, and many excellent ones 
omitted which are in the precise condition to deserve 
a place in such a compilation, being familiar without 
being hackneyed. In the original tunes there is percep- 
tible an unpleasant straining after novelty, and the 
arrangement of music and words on opposite pages, in 
soiie cases, is awkward for the singer. Not éan We 
commend the too éoiiinon practice in Whieh the editor 
has indulged of altering the hymns selected to suit his 
OW Greed, A Aiith6?’s Writings, espeviall¥ sich as ei: 
body his feligicus convictions, should Hob be tampered 
with; if ised ab all, they should be used as published, 
Apart fran these bleiishes, the folie is much above 
the average of similar eollestions, and deserves the hearty 
welcaine it will dewbtiess veseive fram lovers of saeved 
music in every denomination, 

The Science and Practice af Medicine, 


fy Wiitiam 
Aitken, M.D., ete. Intiwa volumes. Vol. 


Bram the 


fourth London edition, with additions by Meredith Cly- 


mer, M.D., ete. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Hlakiston. 
1866.—The first volume of this excellent treatise on the 
practice of medicine was published several weeks since 
and was noticed in the columns of Tom Rounp TasLeA 
soon after its appearance. The present volume is even 
more interesting and important than the former, both 
on account of the diseases considered by the author and 
the value of the additions made by the American editor. 
Besides adding notes, comments, and references to the 
author's remarks on many affections treated of in this 
volume, he has written seventeen new articles on subjects 
which Dr, Aitken did not deem it advisable to embrace 
in his plan. Many of them are of great importance and 
all of them are of interest to the chemist and physician, 
The second volume contains fewer typographical errors 
than the first. Altogether the work is one which we 
think the physician cannot well do without. The pathol- 
ogy is exceedingly well given, and questions of hygiene 
and vital statistics are discuased in a thoughtful and 
convincing manner, Few works on medicine show better 
than this of Dr. Aitken the great advance which the 
healing art has made within the last few years, That it 
will exert a great influence upon practice we are very sure, 


The Last Days of Our Saviour, For Passion Week, 
Arranged by Charles D, Cooper, Rector of St. Paul'a 
Church, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1867, 
—The life of our Lord, from the supper in Bethany to 
his ascension, is here related in the very words of the 
Evangelists, arranged Jn chronological order, omitting 
repetitions, The attempt is not made “ to reconcile the 
differences,” but to “ condense into one consecutive nar 
rative the history as written by the four Evangelists.” 
The consecutive narrative, however, implies a harmo- 
nizing of the different accounts, Many persons who ma 
have hitherto read the Kvangelists only separately, will 
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obtain from this arrangement a clearer conception of the 
eourse of the events. It would have been well to put 
inte the margin the references to the origiial accounts: 
Riel captions as “ Waster’ and “ Good Wriday ” ate, of 
Gofse, ACOH OdALiOnS to subseqient usage. The only 
instance ik Which ' Waster’ is found in the New Testa 
Wien (AGES, E1i, 4) is WHi¥erSsAllY CoHeeded te be an inten 
tional Hiistake oa the part ef King Jaimes’s translators 


The Sitenee af Seviptuve. Hy the Rev. Franeia Whar: 
tan, D.D., LED. Reotov af St. Paul's Church, Brookline, 
Mass. Hoston: £. P. Dutton & Co, 1867.—Der, Whar 
ton presents a noble theme in a thoughtful and suggest: 
iyespirit. Hyersinee Archbishop Whately’s well-known 
essay on this subject it has been in yarious relations 
treated upon by different writers, but by none of them 
so fully as in-this little volume. The author's argu- 
ment may here and there be thought to be overstated, 
but it is, in the main, satisfactorily handled, and prompts 
to fruitful thought and enquiry. The topics to which 
the reserve or silence of Scripture is here applied are, 
The Creation of the World, The Origin of Evil, Divina- 
tion, Liturgies,-Creeds, The Virgin Mary, The Lord's 
Personal Appearance, and Its Relations. Choice selec- 
tions from quite a wide range of literature also enrich 
the volume. 


The Good Report: Morning and Evening Lessons for 
Lent. By Alice B. Haven. New York: Appleton & Co. 
1867.—This series of meditations, appropriate to the forty 
days of Lent, is composed upon a peculiar plan. Foreach 
day there is a morning and an evening lesson; and each 
lesson takes its text from the Old Testament accounts of 
the wanderings of the Israelites, and makes its applica- 
tion in select passages from the New Testament, appro- 
priate comments being subjoined to the Scriptural pas- 
sages. It was a labor of love during four years to the 
accomplished and lamented author. Her devotional 
spirit and delicate Christian sense give a charm to the 
work which will ensure it many readers. 


On the Action of Medicines in the System. By Fred- 
erick William Headland, M.D., etc. Fifth American from 
the fourth London edition, revised and enlarged. Phil- 
adelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1867.—A book which 
has been received with so much favor by the medical 
profession as has Dr. Headland’s, needs no commendation 
at our hands. The present edition is marked by many 
fresh observations and discoveries representing the labors 
of therapeutists in all parts of the world. Though not 
comparable to the English edition in elegance of typog- 
raphy, the American reprint is better than some others 
we have before us. Indeed, Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston 
are not apt to give us a badly printed book. 
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C. Scripner & Co., New York.—Elements of Political Economy. 
By Arthur Latham Perry. Pp. 483. 1867. 

Ivison, Puinney, BLAKEMAN & Co., New York.--Voice and Ac- 
tion. By Prof. J. E. Frobisher. Pp. 264. 1867. 

Crossy & AinswortH. Boston.—The English of Shakespeare. B 
George L. Craik. Edited from third London edition by W. d. 
Rolfe. Pp. 386. 1867. 

D. & J. Sapviier, New York.—Lectures on Christian Unity. By 
Rev. Thomas S, Preston. Pp. 264. 1867. 

D. Van Nostranpv, New York.—Incidents of a Trip through the 
Great Platte Valley to the Kocky Mountains and Laramie 
Plains. Pp. 130. 1867. 

D. AppLeton & Co., New York.—The Combined Spanish Method, 
with a Pronouncing Vocabulary. By Albert de Tornos, A.M., 
etc., etc. Pp. 470. 1867. 

G. W. Car.teton & Co., New York.—The Shenandoah; or, The 
Last Confederate Cruiser, By Cornelius E. Hunt (one of her 
officers), Pp. 270. 1867. 

Mosby and his Men. By J. Marshall Crawford, of Company 
B. Pp. 875. 1867. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co, Philadelphia.—Inhalation in the Treat 
ment of Diseases of the Respiratory Passages. By J. M. Da 
Costa, M.D. Py. 86. 1867. 

We have also received the following periodicals: The Catholic 
World for April, New York Medical Journal for March, Eclectic 
Magazine for May, Harper's Monthly for April, Demorest’s 
Monthly for April, Beadle’s Monthly for April, Kdinburgh Review 
for January, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magavine for Februar 
(American republications), Rebellion Record No, 61, and Ameri- 
can Journal of Numismatics for March—New York; The Church 
Monthly for March and New Envland Farmer for April—Boston ; 
The Half Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences—Vhiladelphia ; 
And the Maine Normal for March—Farmington, Me, ; The People's 
Magazine, January and Vebruaty—VPott & Amery, New York; 
Hiverside Magazine and Galaxy, for April 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


CRITICISMS ON SHAKESPEARE, 

(WE might be sceptical respecting the animus of the 
following brilliant and incisive criticisms were they not 
authenticated by their writers’ signatures, Those even of 
our readers who may share our doubts will agree with us 
that neither should be suffered to remain in obscurity, 
It is to be hoped that our correspondert, Mr, Hurlbut, 
will draw a useful lesson from these masterly analyses of 
his own able but, according to these standards, hastily 
considered views, and give the subject deeper considera- 
tion for the future, If he is as much edified by their 
perusal as we ourselves have been, their present publica- 
tion will not: have been altogether vain—Ep, Rounp 
TABLE. ] 

REPLY TO CRITICISM ON MACBETH. 
(AFTER THE MANNER OF MR. MOON.) 
To THE EDITOR oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sik: In THE RounD TABLE of March 16 it was with 
something akin to wonderment that I perused a paper pur- 

rting to be a criticism on Macbeth, by one G. C. Hurl- 

ut. The writer of that paper, in the outset, advances 
principles of criticism which he says he has adopted 
trom Mr. Moon, which must have, from all capable of 











The Round Table. 


discernment, very hearty endorsement. How far he 
comes short in his own application of these principles, of 
in his proper éoneeption bt thein, | think the sequel of 
his commtiniéation y rosea deiionstrates. 

Difidenee might deter tie from entering the lists with 
ANY antagonist in a Held of sich eniiient aid extended 
influence as Tih Rovab Tani affvrds did I fot feel 
assired, aesording to the very prifeiples of perspieuity 
aid Cohen sehae Which your correspondent po highly 
yet perhaps somewhat sarcastically Haunts, of the true 
and simple force of my remarks upon the falsities of his 
eavillings. 

Though 1 do not believe that ia the productions of 
Shakespeare, ar of any other man, need we look for, or 
pretend to discover, absolute perfection, yet in the erea- 
tions of that great man’s mind we eannot but find such 
an approximation to what we seek as to cast all petty 
carpings aside as unworthy to be entertained, and where 
we hastily may imagine we have found a flaw, that we 
should only therein discover some stimulant for exertion 
to lay open the true meaning of the passage so called in 
question, if such underlie the surface. 

Portions of Shakespeare, as is to be expected in an 
author who wrote so remotely—and if I may be allowed 
the words, so obscurely—are doubtless to be found some- 
what difficult of solution, but these probably may be al- 
terations or interpolations introduced by some other hand 
than his who framed the whole and stands sponsor to the 
weighty mass and mirrored throng. This, however, is a 
completely premised exception, not by any means to be 
received as a rule, and we think that Mr. Hurlbut, in 
the passages which he cites, has been singularly unhap- 
py in his selections, as they prove, in connection with 
his critical remarks, nothing so much as an entire mis- 
conception of the author’s meaning, and an ill informed 
judgment on subjects that do require some degree of 
acumen and mental culture to comprehend apprecia- 
tively. 

There is this quotation from the opening of the play : 

‘““So_prer. As whence the eun gives his reflection, 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break 
So from that spring, whence comfort seemed to flow, 
Discomfort swells. Mark, King of Scotland, mark: 
No sooner Justice had, with valor arm'd, 
Compell'd the skipping kerns to trust their heels ; 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 
With furbish'd arms, and new supplies of men, 
— a fresh assault. 
UNCAN, Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
SOLDIER. Yes; 
As sparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion, 
If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks ; 
So they 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe: 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 
I cannot tell ’—— 
I find, in the editions of Shakespeare which I have exam- 
ined, the first line of this quotation rendered slightly 
different, bringing the idea of the author more fully 
forth : 
**As when the sun ‘gins his reflection,” etc. ; 


referring to a well-known natural phenomenon which 
occurs at sunrise—a change in the atmospheric condi- 
tions in this instance to a tempest. Naturally, on the 
sea, as elsewhere, when weary of the dark and lonesome 
night the sun is anxiously looked for, and gladly hailed ; 
and the disappointment of a storm following his advent 
is in this instance brought forth by way of simile from 
nature to give expression, in forcible and apt language, 
to a defeat of hope. Perspicuous enough, however, is 
the meaning, as we take it, in Mr. Hurlbut’s version. It 
is so lucid that I am surprised to find that any one should 
pygzle his brains in endeavoring to pry into the meaning ; 
and still more surprised am I to find that it is sought to 
connect the two parts of the sentence, as if one and the 
rame iden. ‘There is, in fact, no connection between 
them. Here there are two separate figures introduced, 
the latter of which makes nearer approach to the fact 
dwelt upon, but both merely illustrations and running 
not into, but parallel with, each other, and we know that 
it ia an axiom in mathematics that parallels never meet, 
They refer to the situation, which can be gleaned from 
the text alone, but which history further elucidates, 

Some time previous to the reign of King Dunean the 
Norwegians had held possession of some of the weatern 
isles of Seotland, and also effected a lodgment upon the 
mainland, During his reign the right whieh they had 
thus aequired by the sword was acknowledged by the 
Seottish monarch, and the Norwegian and Seottish Poet 
were at peace witheach other, King Duncan had then, 
according to all laws of good faith, a right to expect that 
an insurrection among his own subjects eal not be 
connived at or supported by his ally, the Norwegian, but 
rather in such an emergeney would look to him for as- 
sistance, Yet, as the story plainly runs, the reverse 
happened, The King of Norway waited quietly by until 
he saw the issue of the fight, when, seeing that his 
secret friend, the merciless Macdonwald, was defeated, 
and “surveying vantage” in the exposed ranks of an 
army hot in the pursuit, 

‘** With farbish’d arms, and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault,” 

What is said by your correspondent about “‘ surveying 
vantage’ being here a turgid, meaningless phrase,” etc., 
etc., is evidently in a hopeless manner destitute of both 
sense and perspicuity, and certainly in the connection in 
which he has placed it amongst his comments “is not 
inspired.” 

In this passage we have Justice mentioned in a per- 
sonified sense, and as it would matter lit¥le, as far as 
outward effect goes, where she stood unless armed with 
some kind of power, we have the poet, in the high ideal 
picture which he holds forth, in which the glory of the 
actors is the refulgent light, arming her with valor, which 
of course properly here belongs to the victors. How 
more suitable language could be substituted I cannot con- 





ceive, 





[Mar. 30, 1867 
In confitation of an absurd Nteraliam which will joy 
take Goiniion sefise I GonjinEtION With 6uiniOn jag, 
#tiage, the fault Mid with the “skipping keris tegt, 
ing theif heels” iiay be iet with the question: What 
sighifieation does any oe, 1h OFUINAFY paflaiee, place tipon 
the words " @ elean path af heele” ? 
A passage of affected wit and humor, Which ts doyiy. 
less intended for ridisile, follows if the expositions of 
your seeneapeneent, in Which an omnibus driver and the 
inevitable Batibo are brought forward if the plenitude of 
his erudition to advocate Aja cause against Shakespeayg | 
He informs us, a8 a serigus wind-up to this huinoraug 
digression, that eagles do not prey an sparrows, nor liong 
upon hares, and neither is the reverse the ease, as jf jf 
Were something relevant to the text, where it is asserted 
in fine and elegant irony, rising aloft by the comparison 
pha the Norwegian attack dismayed Banquo and Mac’ 
eth— 


* Yes; 
As sparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion.”’ 
Any one who understands poetry according to the pringi. 
les set forth by Mr. Moon, and apparently advocated by 
r. Hurlbut, can see at once the extreme force of lan. 
guage made use of by the poet, when he takes a timoroug 
animal, like a sparrow or hare, and supposes the supreme 
ridiculousness of frightening an eagle or a lion with them, 
and will think it no more necessary to question the habitg 
of these animals towards each other than in natura] 
history to enter upon a dissertation as to whether or not 
elephants were much in the habit of hunting poodle 


ogs. 

The frivolous charge that cannons double cracks must 
refer to something unheard of as missiles of warfare in- 
stead of finding in the simple meaning of the word some 
note of explanation, is very astonishing! Whether or 
not cannons or guns capable of two separate explosions 
at once existed in the days of Shakespeare does not much 
signify, as we can very well understand what is meant 
by the poet, whose singular prophetic vision of genius 
doubtless enabled him to perceive the probable in many 
things as if it were the real. The man who wrote, 

“T'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes,” 
may be allowed, in this day of its almost literal realization, 
the privilege of foretelling, by allusion, the invention of 
double-barrel guns. 

Again, Mr. Hurlbut enquires what is to be made of 
the lines, 

‘ Except they[meant|to bathe in reeking wounds, 

Or memorize another Golgotha;”’ 
and we naturally enquire what the puissant writer him. 
self makes of them. We have our answer before us in 
language more simple than vigorous; that “i is un- 
doubtedly a nasty thing.” There is no questioning this 
simple fact; and then the only difficulty that any one 
can have in understanding the passage consistently lies 
in the word “ in,” as if is here used. It is still not in- 
frequently found in our language taking the significance 
of “by,” and, with a little exercise of ingenious thought, 
it can be easily made observable how warriors might be 
gashed so as to present the appearance of being “ bathed 
in reeking wounds.” For the further information of 
Mr. Hurlbut we beg to state that Shakespeare made use 
of many words which are now obsolete, some others 
whose significations are now modified, and the ‘ memo- 
rize,’ according to modern rule, would be held to signi- 
fy committing to memory ; its proper synonym with us, 
as here used, is commemorate or, in this connection, cele- 
brate. 

The next passage upon which animadversions are pase 
ed is: 

** Naughts had, all's epent 
When our desire is got without content.” 

Without noticing his strained analysis, we would observe 
that here the sentiment and the object are, by close asso 
ciation and the assimilations of sympathy, identified. 
This form of speech prevails because it is natural not 
only in the English but in all other languages, and in 
the literature of ancient and modern times. There is, 
however, a slightly different construction in the above 
passage to what it ordinarily obtains; yet is there license 
to be found in the fact of the vivid imagination of the 
poet, which, while regarding the object and sentiment, a 
far as the present and future were concerned, as entirely 
separated, nevertheless beheld them evermore entwined 
aa a history of the paat 

Again, in quoting the passage 

" Let your remembrance apply to Hanquo," ete,, 
he gives such a limited and technical meaning to the 
word apply that we are tempted to enquire whether the 
person who penned the eriticiam is not to be found some 
where in the outskirts of the profession of surgery? 
such be the case, it is to be hoped that ere he become & 
graduate he may extend his general knowledge, as it \s 
well said— 

** A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring,”’ 

One more frivolous objection is made to the word 
“mortal” as qualifying “ sword” in a passage which he 
gives. It is asked what kind of sword a mortal one is. 
It might be urged that the word is applied in connection 
with the condition of those who used the implement, a8 
we might say, pointing to some trophies in a museum oF 
elsewhere, an English sword, a French bayonet, a Rus- 
sian cutlass; but I think the true rendering is, that it 
here signifies deadly or death-giving—admitting some 
change in its meaning since it was so used by Shakes 

eare, 
4 There is no doubt but that there are some grand and 
lofty passages in the works of Shakespeare, and in this 
very play of Macbeth, that are hardly amenable to the 
ordinary laws ; but these are not commented on or evel 
noticed by Mr. Hurlbut. If they had been we shoul 
have said, They are beyond and above usual rule not 
because the mind of Shakespeare in its workings was, 
sought to be, beyond or above the laws of criticiam which 
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should apply, but becatise he sometitnes tose with his sub- 
edb ite & region where, he might lave told tis, human 
jangunde alinust failed to éarry his éoneeptions, And 86, 
aooutding to MF, Hurlbut, Shakespeare day well be 6oii- 
pidered as alone imongat poets bit fe is Hob the Hat 
that made the dincuvery: 

ia conclusion, What the writer of (hat article says about 
ihe freedom af the age, with Feferenee to Mr. Moon's 
gevere stfictives tipen the so-eciled poems of Awinburne, 
it must be remembered that liberty dees hot in any sense 
ganaist af wnlimited Feb, but that in proportion as the 
will of man is accorded free exercise in ane diFection, 80 
also is 10 be advanced, in exact parallelism, the Festrain- 
ing powers which have their place in the same free will 
aad find foundation, it may he premised, on broader prie- 
ciples. Neither does the one, whether in the case of Pia 
None or in that of the Wrench Madists of the last century, 
shoot ahead of the other, except to ruin. So with isolated 

rts of society as with its united wholes. Yet, in any 
Topartment of human experience or experiment, if the 
license of chaotic anarchy were the one alternative and 
anabsolute government with certain common conditions 
the other, I should not hesitate, despite wrong and decep- 
tive plausibilities, in giving preference to the old régime 
of enforced discipline, confident that the effect would be 
more wholesome, more progressive. Unconditionally, 
however, it must be acknowledged as exceedingly difii- 
cult to make any choice between them. 

We may here observe that, as repeatedly exemplified, 
itis a seeming law of human nature, like the law of the 
pendulum, from one extreme to the other. Two great 
classes there are of fanatics, the one espousing the cause 
of religion—very much as a misnomer, however—the 
other taking sides with the world, and opposing the pro- 
fession of goodness, except when bearing its own imprim- 
atur. At the present day the latter class appears much 
in the majority, as perhaps under various guises it ever 
has been. It is the class to which Mr. Swinburne and his 
sympathizers and admirers belong, while they waddle in 
the polluted streamsof his Helicon. With it familiar 
blasphemy of the holiest is not only tolerated but encour- 
aged, 80 that it be conjoined with a degree of intellectual 
prestige, and such ribaldry will then pass current for 
robust mental action. Ineffable scorn, were we not 
restrained by the lofty benevolence of Christianity and 
its didactic teachings, would be the appropriate sentiment 
we should launch against them. As it is, “ pity like a 
new born babe” seems sadly out of place when extended 
toward them, and the lash of common sense seems much 
more fittingly “ to stride the blast” which whistles shrilly 
over them. Jn this sense I may be allowed to quote the 
language of the immortal bard of Avon: 

* Oh for a whip in every honest hand, 
To lash the rascals naked through the world!" 


ALEXANDER F, IRvIna, 
New Yorx, March 19, 1967. 


To tne Eprror or Tne RounD TABLE: 

Sm: In your issue of March 16 appeared a criticism 
on Macheth purporting to be written with a view to its 
censure for lack of perspicuity. ‘The writer is evidently 
unacquainted with the genius of Shakespeare, or has but 
little ability for grasping poetical ideas, or he would not 
have stumbled at what, in my opinion, is not only per- 
spicuous but eminently beautiful. 

His first objection is with reference to the lines of the 
soldier's answer to Duncan, running thus: 

“As whence the sun gives his reflection, 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break ; 

8o from that spring, whence comfort seemed to come, 

Discomfort swells.” 
He says he tried these lines in their natural position and 
then “ by taking them separately, by inverting them, and 
by seeking to connect them with the spring which swelled 
with discomfort, and failed in every effort.” 

lhave read the passage as it stands and cannot per. 
Give that it is “hopelessly muddled,” but conceive its 
Meaning to be this: 

"Aa whence (from the place that] the sun gives his reflection, 

Shipwrecking storme and direful thunders break ; 

Ho from that spring,” ete, 

Shakespeare evidently means that, as the atmosphere is 
the sources, in general terma, whence comes the glad 
teflection of the sun, a0 is it Also the generative abode of 
“shipwrecking storma and direful thunders,” 

Macbeth hac i“ slain Macdonwald, This waaa gleam 
Oftunshine to the loyal forces, butit was rapidly followed 
by clouds and storma, for * the Norweyan lord,” being 
Yelnforceed with arma and men, began a fresh assault, 

hua from the 

——' apring whenea comfort seemed to come 
Discomfort swells,” 
It is hardly worth while to notice at length the objection 
4 the phrase 
* No sooner Justice had, with valor armed, 
Compelled these skipping kerns to trust their heels,” 
The construction of the sentence renders it a matter of no 


Table. 


The Round 
That is, as sparrows dismay eagles, as the hate dismaye 
the lion, 

Macheth aiid Batqiis ate ii the objeétive éase of the 
qiiestion, aid Ad theif parallel if the olijeetive ease of 
the answer, 7. ¢., the eagles aiid the liga, 

Bhakespeare did aot iniply that any animals mentioned 
Aéeupied the position of prey With Feferenée te the athers, 
but siniply intended te illustrate the extremity af eaw 
ardi¢e and bravery, 7. ¢., the sparrow and the eagle, the 
hare and the lion | and wished to show how little ene 
sould dismay the ather. 

Passing aver the frivyalaus discussion of * cannons aver: 
charged with double eracks” (which was evidently a local 
and technical term of Shakespeare’s time), we come to 
the follawing sentence, which is written in a general 
sense Without any collateral restriction: ‘* Shakespeare, 
at least, seems to have found it impossible to write any- 
thing intelligible.” 

Nothing could better illustrate the critie’s incapacity 
for the task he has chosen than the penning of the above 
sentence. We pass it without comment. 

The other objections are too numerous to notice in this 
communication, and, indeed, when examined present no 
tangible points for argument, since they consist but of 
idle wording and futile attempts at humor. 


8. A. MCKEEVER. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 18, 1867. 








LITERARIANA. 


ALTHOUGH the length of the Dies Ire obliged us to 
discontinue printing the versions we had received, the 
force of the following translation is such as may warrant 
our making it a single exception : 
DIES IRZ. 

I. 
The day of anger; ah! that day 
Shall melt the world in flame away ; 
This David and the Sibyl say. 

It. 


How great a trembling shall there be 
The coming of the Judge to see, 
Come to sift all things rigidly. 


1Ir. 
The trumpet’s wonder-working tone, 


Through graves in every region blown, 
Shall hale us all before the throne, 


Iv. 
Death shall be mazed and nature then, 
Seeing the Creature rise again, 
To answer to the Judge of men. 
v. 
A written book shall be ordained, 
In which is everything contained 
Wherecof the world shall stand arraigned. 
VI. 
When therefore He, the Judge, draws near, 
That which is hidden shall appear, 
Nought shall remain of vengeance clear, 


vil. 


205 


by Mr. Abbott with @ private interview, and “ he [the 
Kiipersr] received ime [MF. Abbott] by the fireside, en: 
tively alone, in OnE Of the interior parlors Uf the palace, 
aiid With the test gratifying cordiality, With apparent: 
ly perfect frankness he éonversed, for hearly an hour, up 
on all the great questions of the day, expressing grat 
tide far the justice whieh had been dene, b¥ my pen, ta 
the Himpero® Napoleon 1, and his satisfaction that the 
asta ef his awn administration were ta be reearded in a 
friendly spirit.” Mr. Abbott, during the interview, #e- 
éited to the Hmperor the index of his forthcoming volume, 
which he sets forth ia full, occupying forty-six lines of the 
newspaper in an extremely vhetorical manner. Then Mr. 
Abbott told the Emperor that he was right and the 
United States were wrong ow the Mexican question, to 
which the Emperor assented, and after an hour of it the 
interview ended. 

‘Phe next evening I was honored with a public presentation 
to the Emperor and Empress at a magnificent soirée in the Tuil- 
eries. Four thousand guests were present. The presentation 
scene was very imposing. It may not be improper for me to 
state that I was honored by particular attention. When my name 


was mentioned the Emperor approached, and taking me by the 
hand said: 


‘**T am happy to see you, Mr. Abbott. I bid you welcome to 
the palace of the Tuileries.’ 
T 


‘* This was an honor which was not conferred upon any one else.” 
A foretaste of this description cannot fail to whet the 
public appetite for the book. Mr. Abbott has evidently 
studied Artemus closely ; the spirit of his letter is pre- 
cisely that of the first in which the departed humorist in- 
troduced his “ moral show ”—‘‘ You scratch my back, and 
I'll scratch your back.” 


THE aspiration contained in the following graceful 
lines will be echoed in this trying season of ours, “ when 
winter lingers in the lap of spring,” by many a shivering 
breast : 


TO A FRIEND AT ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Where is that land you tell us of, 

Where flowers bioom and soft winds blow? 
It is not here—for we behold 

But the fantastic freaks of frost 

And walls and ramparts piled of snow. 


Where is that land ?—I sigh to go 
Where sunshine lasteth ail the day; 
And not as here—where from his throne 
The sun at noonday peereth forth 
With one chill smile, and then away. 


Where is that land ?—O would that I 
Could wander with you throogh its bowers; 
With grass, green grass, beneath my feet, 
Blue skies above, and in my hands 
The tropic’s wealth of gorgeous flowers, 
For endless wreaths of feathery snow 
Are here, alas! our only bloom, 
And for the zephyr’s murmur low 
We hear the blast howl loud and long 
Through skies for ever swathedin gloom, 


Where is that land ?— I would be gone 

To where the blue waves rise and fall 
Along its shores of golden sand, 

I weary of these prisoned seas 

Enchained so long in icy thrall. 


I weary of this white and grey 











What then am J, a wretch, to say? 
Whose help to seek upon that day? 
Since scarce the just in safety stay. 


Vill, 
King of tremendous majesty, 
Who savest thine elected free, 
Fountain of Mercy, save thou me, 
1x.' 
This to thy heart, sweet Jesu, lay, 
That I the cause am of thy way, 
Foreake me not upon that day. 
x. 
Thou ‘st fallen way-worn, me to gain 
Hast bought me by thy cross and pain; 
Labor so great be not in vain. 
Xt. 
O, righteous Judge of punishment! 
To me be thy forgiveness sent 
Before the day of settlement, 
Kit, 
Like one in gnilt I groan with elame, 
My face is crimson for my blame | 
Spare, Lord, I all ipon thy name! 
iit, 
Thon whe didet Mary's ein repair, 
Aiid hear the robber in his oye 
‘Thou een for me & hope didst spare, 
HIV, 
My prayers are all unworthy thee; 
Yet of thy goodness favor me, 
Lest endiess fire my portion be, 


XV, 


Grant me among the sheep to stand, 
Far from the goats my place command, 
And set me safe at thy right hand, 


XVI, 


When the accursed are put to shame 
And sentenced to the bitter flame 
Then with the blesséd call my name, 





ulty to perceive that Justice was with valor armed, 
And why heels ? he says. Has he never heard of human 
g8 “taking to their heeis ?” which, if too obscure, we 
translate to running away. 
And when he finds a difficulty in associating properly 
Macbeth and Banquo with the sparrows and the eagles, 
. nave and the lion, we really think his grammar is at 


Thus runs the quotation : 


“DUNCAN. Dismayed not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
So.piEr. 285 


e83 
As sparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion.” 
The critic wishes to know whether the soldier alludes to 


XVII, 

Suppliant I pray and lowly bend 
My Coort as in the dust I rend; ; 
Do thou be mindful of my end, 





XVIII, 


That day is full of tears and pain, 
When from the flame shall rise again 
Man in his guilt his Judge to see ; 
Therefore have mercy, God, on me. 


HENRY J. MACDONALD. 
THE REv. Jonn S. C. ABBOTT, with rather less of de- 
corous delay than we might have expected, presents him- 
self as successor to the niche vacated by Artemus Ward. 
Harper’s Magazine has made us familiar with the fact 








the Captains as eagles or as sparrows, a8 the hare or as 
@ lion, 


The soldier's answer to Duncan is as follows : 


“ 


that the gentleman could write funny things, but it took 
a great deal of reading there to get at as much fun as he 
has compressed into a letter to what may be called his 
native newspaper, Zhe New Haven Journal and Courier. 





es; 
As sparrows, eagles ;" etc, 





The Emperor of the French, it seems, has been honored | $23 


In varying shades before mine eye, 
Where is that land you tell us of? 

Could I but seize the snowflake’s wing 

I would behold it ere I die! : 


BROOKLYN, Jan, 22, 1867, C. Pierrepont. 


Messrs. Hurp & Hovanton and D. Appleton & Co. 
are each about to undertake the publication in parts of Dr. 
William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, or rather of 
works of which it is the foundation, the former publish- 
ers giving an expansion, the latter an abridgment, of the 
English book, Valuable as it is, Dr. Smith’s dictionary 
is susceptible of many emendations and improvements, 
while numerous books published since its appearance 
suggest new features that may be advantageously added. 
To both American editions will be added articles which 
are not inthe English, while matters of detail—deriva- 
tions, pronunciations, various readings, cross references— 
which were but imperfectly carried out by Dr, Sinith, are 
now to be systematized and perfected, while the refer. 
ences to other authorities will be enlarged to include 
American books and religious periodical literature, To 
do this our most accomplished biblical seholars have leat 
their services and have employed a wide range of the 
best authorities, The editor for the Messrs, Appleton is 
the Hev, Samuel W, Barnum, whose experiences in revis 
ing Webster makes him familiar with lexicography, while 
he has been assisted by the professors of Yale College, 
Messrs, Hurd & Houghten’s edition has been superin- 
tended by Prof, H, B, Hackett, D,D,, assisted by Mr, 
Ezra Abbot, assistant librarian at Harvard; and among 
the numerous American scholars who have made corree- 
tions and added new material to the work are; Profes- 
sors §, C, Bartlett, of Chieago; G, E, Day and G, P, 
Fisher, of Yale College; E, A, Park, of Andover; A, P, 
Peabody, of Harvard; W, G, T, Shedd, of New York; 
H, B, Smith, of New York, and President T, D, Woolsey, 
of Yale College. The scope of the two editions is such 
that there need be no conflict between them, That of the 
Messrs, Appleton is designed for a popular edition, one 
which shall be inexpensive and intelligible to those who 
understand only English, and which, by use of abbrevia- 
tions and an abridgment even while making additions, 
shall bring the matter of the original three volumes 
within the compass of one. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, 
on the other hand, are preparing a work of greater 
scholarship and research as well as of greater amplitude 
than the Enylish, so that, by superseding the necessity 
for many books now necessary to a theological library, 
the more expensive work shall be really the more econo- 
mical. Both editions are handsomely printed, that of 
the Messrs. Appleton on the larger page but also in a 
larger type, which gives less reading per page than the 
other. The complete abridged edition, issued in twenty- 
two semi-monthly parts, is to occupy about 1,100 pages, 
and cost about $7; the large edition, issued monthly in 
thirty parts, is to fill some 3,400 pages, ata cost of about 
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The Round Table. 
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Messrs. Hurp & Hovanton have also another impor- 
tant theological work on hand in the form of a Library 
of Old English Divines, to be printed handsomely, com- 
plete, and with memoirs and indexes, Professor Shedd | 
acting as editor, The series will comprise a great nun- 
ber of volumes, containing the writings, among others 
named, of Barrow, Baxter, Bunyan, Butler, Bull, Chill- | 
ingworth, Clarke, Davenant, Donne, Hall, Hooker, Howe, 
«Latimer, Leighton, Owen, Stillingfleet, Taylor, Tillot- | 
son, Usher. ‘I'he first issued will be the sermons of Rob- 
ert South, of which the first of the five volumes is now | 
ready. In another branch of their business the same | 
publishers are preparing, in addition to the Liverside | 
Iidition of Dickens already announced, a Globe Hdition, 
which is to contain his works with Darley’s and Gilbert's 
designs; in thirteen volumes, the cost per voluwe—as of | 
the other edition, which is in twenty-six volumes—to be | 
$1 50. Nicholas Nickleby is soon to be issued as the first | 
of the series, | 





| 
Mr. 8. AusTIN ALLIBONF’s second volume of the Dic- | 
tionary of Authors is nearly ready for publication, | 


Mr. JOHN PENING'TON, the head of the firm of John | 
Penington & Son, well known in Philadelphia as the 
principal importers of foreign books, died last week, at 
the age. of sixty-eight. He was a gentleman of much 
literary culture and with a large acquaintance with 
European bibliography, while his personal character 
was such as to secure universal esteem in the literary 
community of Philadelphia. 


Mr. GEorGE W. CHILDs, probably finding that the 
conduct of his three periodicals leaves little time for 
book-publishing, announces his determination to relin- 
quish the latter business, and offers for sale his stereotype 
plates, which include several works of great value. Mr. 
Childs has apparently the gift of making a success of 
every publication he undertakes, as his Publishers’ Cir- 
cular witnesses. Of the prosperity of Te Ledger, aside 
from the facts that it may be seen daily wherever you go 
within thirty miles of Philadelphia, and that it is uni-| 
versally recognized to be, in an exceptional manner, a 
great educating power and staunch ally of morality and 
virtue, a very substantial testimony is afforded by the 
new office preparing for it—a building of greater capacity 
and, to our taste, of much greater substantial elegance 
than that of The Herald, in New York. 


Mr. H. N. Macurrs, formerly a “ Gentile” editor in 
Salt Lake City and more recently in Montana, is writing 
a two-volume work on Zhe Settlements in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


Mr. MANsSE TRACY WALWORTH, author of some nov- 
els of which, till now, we have never heard, is writing a 
“society novel” called Bleeding Hearts. 


Miss MuLocn’s—Mrs. Craik’s—Two Marriages con- 
tained, a8 somebody was at the pains to point out ina 
recent number of The Atheneum, astory identical ina 
rather out-of-the-way kind of plot with Mr. Edmund 
Yates’s Kissing the Rod, published some time previously. 
No one would have believed anything to the discredit of 
Miss Muloch in the matter, nor, indeed, was anything of 
the sort suggested, but her publishers have written to 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 


HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLercymen, Puysicitans, and Pro- | 


FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Lealthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 
Specially recommended by a4 
Bishop Janes, 


and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E, Church, 
Also by 


Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Olserver, and by 


Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 


of Bowdoin Cullege, Maine, and 


Rov. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford, By the 


N. Y¥. Eye Infirmary. 

(It can be tised alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java nized 
with two-thirds of Kent's Bast Inpia will make finer Coffees than 
Java alone, aud destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Crocers North and South, 

The Trade supplied throngh the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 164 Meade Street, New 


York, 
RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees, 
Can we think of two things at once? Séee 


answer in April No, PanenoioaicaL JouRNAL, Only 20 cente, or 
€2a year, Newsmen will get it, 





Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY, 

Wanted-—A young man of literary taste and some executive 
ability to enter a partnership already well established and flour- 
ishing in a salubrious Southern city, Capital required from 
$3,000 to $5,000. 

It is believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 
once permanent, powerfal, and profitable. 

Address-AMERICAN BUREAU FoR LITERARY REFERENCE. 








Wanted.—Toppfer’s Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 


\“who suggested, who planned, and who wrote the | 
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say that her MS, was in their possession before Mr. | Studies on Great Subjects, among whom are Job, Spinoza 
Yates’s book was published, which leaves merely a strik- | Wolsey, and Homer. ‘ 
ing ae of thought without unpleasant suspicions Mr. BAYARD Tayton’s first procedure on reach| 

a) ry y , ‘ . é 4 4 vj 1 n 
respecting either writer, | England was to visit poor dying Artemus Ward, hy 
— eg a be has at last been drawn into print | next to see the laureate, 
about The Sunday Mercury novel, ostensibly by ‘ Lady aaa! 
Caroline Lascelles,” but very positively attributed to Miss F rey Lous-Luctin Bonarantit, in company with 

4 : 7 the Abbé Inchauspe, author of the Verbe Basque Soulet; 

M. EK. Braddon, Mr, Max well seems to hold with Talley- | has gone to pes lavarre for the purpose An pe me, 
rand--as we fancied Miss Braddon does—that language th jent dialects of tl i ying 
is given to conceal thought, Certainly, while he endeav- PSS Seen ae Nee eee 


ors to divert attention from the belief that Miss Braddon | f M. pm LAMARTINE, it is to be hoped, will at last be 


| wrote either of the two novels with the four names, he | silenced. The Emperor has agp a “ national test), 


is very careful not to say that she did not ; his letter only | monial” of 400,000 francs for him, and the Council of 
intimates that there may be a multiplicity of people | State has assented. 
wa nt ita i GEN. GARIBALDI has written to the Siccle enclosin 

mance of 7'he Black Band and the other serials under the : : ‘ a 
same nom de plume”—a view of the case which inspires contetoetton — enthusiastically applauding the Voltaire 
The London Review to print an article on Lady Caroline | monaMeRt AchEMe, 
Lascelles & Co, (Unlimited). The matter is of very little | M. Tr1eR8 will not, as has been reported, become the 
importance any how. From the internal evidence of the | political director of a new Paris journal. 
novels we do not believe Miss Braddon exactly wrote M. Gormor's cishth end 1 ! f hi 
them ; if she did, she can do very much better. The view | di; U new 8 eight n ne 0 i ume of his memoirs, 
which seems to us most reasonable is that she planned | 7 med wen * peered i _ : sree days of the July rey. 
them and left a novice to fill them up. Mrs, Henry |° utlon, Is to be published during April. 
Wood and Mr. W, G, Wills have been involving them- 
selves in somewhat similar scrapes. Mrs. Wood's novels, 
however, are such sad trash that they are not worth dis- | 
puting about, and we do not understand the merits of | 
Mr. Wills’s case. |G. W, Canueron & Co. New York: — — 

AMONG new and forthcoming English books are, The | al to Make sheney aan * ‘to in By seed A, 
Seven Weeks’ War: its Antecedents and its Incidents, by | Davis. 
H. M. Hozier, Times correspondent; The Spas of Ger- | ,,Attemus Ward in London, With a Sketch of his Life. 

= ve . ILTON & Co., New York: 

many, France, Italy, and Switzerland, by T. M. Madden, Over Sea ; or, England, France, and Scotland as seen by 
M.D.; Wild Life among the Pacific Islanders, by E. H. Live American. By Henry Morford, 
Lamont ;—Mr. B. Harris Cowper's translation of 7'he | — - 
Apocryphal Gospels, and other documents relating to the | 
history of Christ ; Christ and Christendom, by Prof. E. H. 
Plumptre; An Outline of the Jewish Church from a 
Christian point of view, also “ Ritualism,” by Rev. 8. C. | 
Malan; The Twin Records of Creation ; or, Geology and 
Genesis ; their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord, 
by George W. Victor Le Vaux ;—Zondon Pauperism 
amongst Jews and Christians, by J. H. Stallard, M.B. ; 
A Visit to some American Schools and Colleges, by Sophia 
Jex Blake ;—also novels by J. Frazer Corkran, H.G. Stur- 
key, M.D., Cyrus Redding, J. I. Lockhart, Sir Francis 
Vincent, Morley Farrow. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES is said to be writing a book on 
his tour in this country. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 1138. 


SATURDAY, Marcn 23. 


REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES, PUBLIC DEBTS, 
HOW PROTECTION WORKS, 
CHURCH UNION MOVEMENTS, COQUETTES, KICKING 
AGAINST THE PRICKS, ALBION PAPERS. 





CORRESPONDENCE: 
LONDON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 
_Mr. TENNYSON, as threatened, has sold his place at THE ROUND TABLE AND THE “ VETERAN OBSERVER,” 
Farringford, and bought a farm seven miles from a rail- AN APOLOGY FOR NOT GUING TO CHURCH. 
way station. 
Mn. G. B. Barton, of Sydney, Australia, finds in that REVIEWS: 
country material for a bibliographical work which has MADAME RECAMIER, MAURICE DE GUERIN, THE WAY 
probably been published by this time. OF THE WORLD, TRISTAN, 
HINTS ON COMMON POLITENESS, 
READINGS FOR LENT, HYMNS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
LENT, OUTLINES OF MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE, 


LITERARIANA, 


Mr. W. Carew Hazvirr is engaged upon a bibli- 
ography of the early English popular literature in which 
figure Tom Thumb, Robin Goodfellow, Guy of War. 


wick, and similarly worshipful notables. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. J. A. Froupe has written a volume of Short NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES, 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CoO, 
45 WALL STREET, 
JANUARY 1, 1867. 
CASH CAPITAL, . $400,000 00 
| SURPLUS, ‘ . 161,331 61 
rr a a er $561,331 61 
| Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
| States through the “‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 
| 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 


ALL WARRANTED THE Pune Juice oF THE Gnrare, 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


Portrait, Character, and Biography of Prof. 
Agassiz in April No, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 2 cents, or $2 
ayear, Newemen have it, 


WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
BACKAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCHIPTION, 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FoR FAMILY Us 


AND 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, Mode of Creation, Atlantic Gold Fields, 
see Giving while Living, the Fishes in Convention, Carboniferous 


= . a and Glacial Periods, Migns of Health, in April No, PinenoLoaicas 
PRINCIPAL OFFICH, 48 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ieatnes. hakiaibaas. dacnaameenteS. 


FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED | KaLDENBERG & SON, 
LOCK-STITCH THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUING 
SEWING MACHINES. MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


; ee IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Best Family Machine in the World. 4and 6 Jobn Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC,, CUT ON PIPES, 
FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





JAMES J. LYONS, 
HoLe AGENT, 
600 Hrondway, under the Mt, Nicholas Hotel, 








N.B,— The Meerscuaum is positively the nest, and we warrant 
every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand. 


*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 

Renort of the American Institute. 


Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us 
GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE. 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Circular. 
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LOUISA MUHLBACHI’S HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


Dp APPLETON & CO,, 
443 and 445 Broadway, N. Y., 
HAVE JUST PUBLIBUED, BY L, MUNLBACH, 
Joseph il. and His Court. An Ilistorical Novel. 
frauslated from the German by Adelaide De V, Chaudron, 
j vol. 8vo, paper cover, $1 50; cloth, $2. 
“Jn Joseph IL. ehe transcends her previous efforts, not only 
{n the story, wrought out in a masterly manner, but the real 


characters that figure in it have been carefully studied from the 
detailed chronicles of the time,”=-P’hiladelphéa Inquirer. 


frederick the Creat and His Court, An Ilistori- 


cal Novel, ‘Translated from the German by Mrs, Chapman 


Coleman and her Daughters, 1 vol. 12mo, 434 pages, cloth, 
$2. 
«The most remarkable volume of our time, It is entertaining 
and piquant, and will command a very wide circle of readers,” — 
Troy Whig. 


The Merchant of Berlin. An Ilistorical Novel. 
Translated from the German by Amory Coflin, M.D, 1 yol, 
12mo, cloth, $2, 

“There is not a dull chapter in tt, The interest of the'reader is 
well maintained from the beginning to the close, and we know 
of no book of similar character which would while away an 
afternoon more pleasantly.”’— Utica Merald, 


Berlin and Sans-Soucli; on, Frepenick tHe Great 
anp His Frienps, By L, Mihlbach, 1 vol, 12mo, $2. 

“We have on several occasions, in noticing the works of the 
great German authoress, Miss Mihlbach, expressed our admira- 
tion of them, but are now, after much careful reading of each 
volume a8 it has come from the press, almost constrained to pro- 
nounce them matchless; unrivalled in the whole domain of his- 
torical romance.’’— Chicago Journal of Commerce. 





Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 





p, A. & CO, have in press the following works by the same 
author: - 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND His FAMILY, 
Two Lire Patus, 
THE STORY OF A MILLIONAIRE, 
Emperor LEopoup Il. anp His Time, 
EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 
NAPOLEON IN GERMANY, 
Henry THE Eicurn, 
Paince EUGENE AND His Time, 
THe GREAT ELECTOR AND His CHILDREN, 
Lovisa OF Prussia, 
Count BENJOWSKI; OR, FREDERICK THE GREAT IN BOHEMIA, 
OLD Fritz AND MODERN TIME. 





“A Good Thing.” ‘‘Look at It.”” A Hand- 
some Pictorial. A Capital Family Magazine. Try Tue Iuvs- 
MATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL half a year—January to July— 
for $1, or a year for $2. It is a good medium for select advertise- 
nents, Newsmen have it. Address FOWLER & WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. 





For SALE EVERYWHERE. 
ECCE DEUS and ECCE HOMO. 


“We believe that many of the most grateful and consenting 
readers of Ecce Homo will also be the most admiring readers of 
Iece Deus. In the main tenor of both the volumes there is 
nothing to our minds inconsistent, . . There are large num- 
bers of liberal minds to which the new book will be a most wel- 
come aud helpful volume.’’—Boston Transcript, 








Price of each, $1 50. Mailed post-paid by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY; 


orn, 


YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 
FOR 1866 AND 1867, 


Evitey ny SaAmueL. KNeeLanp, A.M., M.D, 


1 vol, 12mo, pp. 870, price $2. 


For tale by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PuaLisuen AND IMponTEen oF ScipNtiFin Boors, 
102 Broadway, New York, 


American Army. For a statement of its 
Meseht And prospective condition, see PHKENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 


ft ApH, Only 90 cents, of $2.4 your, Newemen should have it, 
—=== = 
YEAR BOOK OF FACTS FOR 1866-67, 
JURT PURLIRIED | 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1866 
ONd 1867 5 or, Year Book of acts in Beionce and Art, ex 
hibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in 

hanieg, Useful Arta, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Attronomy, Meteorology, Zoblogy, Botany, Mineralogy, Geol 
oy, Geography, Antiquities, ete,, together with alist of recent 
Aelentific Publications; a classified list of Patents; Obitua- 
Hew of eminent Scientific Men, Edited by Samuel Kneeland, 
MD, With a fine likeness of Hon, David A, Wells, U, 8, 
“. Cominissioner, and former editor of this work, 12mo, 


li consequence of Mr, Wells's engagement with U, 8, Govern- 
ee Work for 1866 was delayed until too late to secure its 
ation, consequently, the present volume embraces two years 
(19g ‘ q y, the presen y 
runs OF THE SAME Work for years 1850 to 1867 (seventeen 


+), With the likeness of some distinguished Scientific or Lit- 
ry{man in each, 


gn dt W: 
Hantial bon't fons Bounp, in uniform style, with a neat, sub- 


x, 


: A) 
’ Ong each Volume is distinct in itself, and contains entirely 


GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 
59 Washington Street, Boston, 





Round Table. 


THE NEW PAPER. 


THE 
NEW YORK EVENING GAZETTE. 


A LIVELY, CHATTY, ENTERTAINING EVENING 
NEWSPAPER 
vor 
THE PROFESSIONAL MAN, 
THE BUSINESS MAN, 
THE LADIES, 
THE HOME CIRCLE. 


In the first issue of Tue Gazurre we announced our design to 
create a paper which should defend when necessary and always 
support Christian purity and integrity, promising, furthermore, 
to leave with those having a taste forit all trifling or burlesquing 
of crime, and to exclude from the editorial! or advertising columns 
of Tue Gazerre a)) matters of an indelicate or immoral tendency. 
This course, it is believed, has been, as it will continue to bes 
faithfully pursued. In brief, the publisher of Taz GazerrTe is de- 
termined that while Tae GazeTre is published under its present 
auspices 


NEW YORK 


shall furnish at least one daily newspaper which shall always be 
a welcome visitor to the home circle. Tat Gazerre will con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to make note of matters pertaining to 
LITERATURE, 
ART, 
SOCIETY, 


FASHION, 
Etc., Etc., Etc., 
As also all matters which give interest to or affect the social life 
or well-being of the intelligent, the thoughtful, and the earnest, 
making Tar EvENINe GAzeTTE emphatically 
——‘*A map of busy life— 
Its fluctuations and its vast concerns.” 

Tur Gazette has now been published nearly three nonths— 
time enough for those who read it to get a good idea of its pur- 
pose and plan, The three months have been somewhat un favor- 
able for journalistic enterprises, owing to the general depression 
of business. The success of the 


EVENING 


Gazerre, however, has been so encouraging that we shall enter 
upon a new quarter with renewed vigor, We have already mate- 
rially enlarged the business department of the paper, and have 
arrangements in progress for the gathering of General, Local, and 
Society News which cannot fail to mect with favor. 

In starting Tue Gazetre we felt that there was a newspaper 
fleld in New York quite unoccupied, While we do not feel that 
we have yet fully responded to the vacancy, we surely have al- 
ready found a very large circle of friends, and are striving day 
by day to approach nearer to the standard. 

We do not purpose making numberless promises as to how the 


CAZETTE 


shall be conducted, Ibis suMcient to say that vo effort will be 
apared to increase the attraction of the paper in its several de- 





partments and on the basis on which it has eo far been conducted, 
The continually increasing circulation of The Gaserts, the 
lace of renders to whom it appeals, as Well as its very favorable 
fertis, commend THR GAZETTE AS A 
VERY DESIRABLE MEDIUM 
FoR 


CITY ADVERTISERS. 


TERMS; 

FOUR EDITIONS of Taw Gagerrs# are published every even- 
ing (except Sunday), Any edition sent by mail at eight dollars a 
year or seventy cents a month, payablealwaysinadvance, Speci- 
men numbers sent on application, 

Persons desiring it can have Tug GazerTsH delivered at their 
places of residence in the city by leaving their address at THE 
GazetTtTxE office, 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS PER 
LINE of space for ordinary advertising. SPECIAL NOTICES, 
FIFTEEN CENTS per line. Favorable terms with quarterly or 
yearly advertisers. 

Money orders should be made payable to THE GAZETTE. 





PUBLICATION OFFICE, | VESEY STREET. 





All kinds of Job Printing done at THE EvrNIne GAZETTE 
office, 
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PARIS. 
THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribors to Tus Rounp Tasty, and others visiting Europe, 
are informed that that journal can be as regularly and safely trans- 
mitted through the Mails as at home, 

The Ocean Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the Office, 

As a large number of the regular readers of Tun Rounp TaBLe 
will now pass some time in Europe, it is hoped that their interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take meas- 
ures to secure its regular reception during their absence, 

The Parisian Correspondence of the paper will shortly begin to 
appear, and, it is hoped, will prove highly interesting and val- 
uable for perusal both at home and abroad, 

All enquiries, subscriptions, etc,, will receive prompt and un- 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 
The Rev. Dr. Chapin.—See April No. Phren-~ 


OLOGICAL JOURNAL for Portrait, Character, and Biography. By 
first post. 20 cents, or $2a year. Newemen have it. 





Now REApy, 
THE DIAMOND CROSS: 


A TALE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
12mo, cloth, extra bevelled edges, price $1 75. 





“The new serial prize story running through the columns of 
The New York Herald, entitled The Diamond Cross, we pro- 
nounce superior to any American Novel issued during the last 
ten years. Mr. Phillips we at once place in line with Cooper, 
Irving, and other truly distinguished American writers.” 

“While acknowledging the merits of Griffith Gaunt, St. Elmo, 
and Sunnybank, we at once give preference to The Diamond 
Cross, by W. Barnet Phillips.” 


HILTON & CO., Publishers, 
128 Nassau Street, New York. 





BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 





LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


CEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, . 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New Yorx, 
Bet ween Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


Pictorial Double No.—Prof. Agassiz, the 
Reverend Drs, Chapin, Sawyer, Osgood, Bellows, Frothingham, 
Hedge, Collyer, Ryder, Clarke, Emerson, Bartholomew, Ballou, 
and Hepworth, Also, ex-Goy, Blair and Philo Parsons, of Michi- 
gan. Woman's Rights; Shaker Communities and Religion; 
Aboriginal Legends of North America; Our National Army to- 
day; Can we Think of Two Things at Once? Pope's Haray on 
Man; in April number of ParenoLocicaAL JOURNAL, now ready, 
Only 20 cents, or $24 year, Newsamen have it, Address FOW- 
LER & WELLS, 580 Broadway, New York, 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
otc., ote. 


A Wonrp 6” ADVIOH TO VAMILInG AND To THR AFFLICTED 
GHNBRALLY,—Nerofila is the base of & great variety of diseases, 
the eure of which is certain by ising the SATRUMATIC BALTA 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues aa 
the celebrated Kreugnach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without @ perfect eure, Vor 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail, 

For sale at all the principal druggists’, 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street, 


Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb. ; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or Tc. per lb. 

For sale at all the principal grocers’ druggists’, and genera 
dealers’. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


or 


LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW AMERICA. 

By Wm. Hepworth Dixon, editor of The Atheneum, and author 
of The Holy Land, William Penn, etc. With Illustrations from 
Original Photographs. Complete in 1 vol. crown octavo, 
printed on tinted paper, extra cloth, price $2 75. 


J. B. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REVIEWS OF THE PRESS. 


“. , . The instalment already perused gives abundant as- 
surance that we shall possess in its pages a book of uncommon 
spirit and variety and one so fraught with instruction as well as 
amusement as co be eagerly sought and appreciated by all think- 
ing Americans, /he Round Table. 


“. . . The eecounts of all his strange acquaintances, the free- 
lovers of Oneida, the Shaker monks and nuns, the Tunker celi- 
bates, are #9 ja)" ull of interest and information. We think we 
have indlegie’ = -etty fairly by our extracts the value of Mr, 
Dixon's the Yung, and as for the interesting nature of the facts 
wh. 4 o¢ bee ©)eeted, we might transfer half his pages to our 
columns and ©) exhaust his store of what in our opinion is ex- 
tremely **** * “iting.”"—Zhe Nation. 

th to South he seems to have let no oppor- 

bservation, and his work may therefore be 

t j ription of American scenery and society. 
Ww ‘uformation the book contains, however, 


would « sale without its other excellences,”— 
Pittsburg . 
er "Vixen has written thoughtfully and well, and 


we can recall no 
80 fully on these 


‘48 book on American travel which dwells 
vexed subjects.”""—London Times. 





Heaven and movil. Heaven and its Wonders, and Hell from 
Things Heard and Seen. By Emanuel Swedenborg. Printed 
on toned paper, extra cloth, demi 8vo, price $2 50. 


Clobe Edition of Scott’s Poetical Works. The 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, with a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Square 12mo, price, 
cloth, $2; cloth, extra gilt top, $2 25; half turkey, gilt top, 
$3 50; half calf, gilt extra, $4; full Roxburgh turkey, gilt 
extra, $6. 


Life and Works of Josiah Wedgwood. (From 
his Private Correspondence and Family Papers; with an 
Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. By 
Eliza Meteyard. With numerous illustrations. 
superfine paper, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra. 


Printed on 


Robert Severne: His Friends and His Ene- 
mies. A Novel. By William A. Hammond. 12mo, extra 


cloth, price $1 75. 


Lives of Boulton and Watt. Principally from the 
Origimal Soho MSS. Comprising also a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Steam Engine. By Samuel Smiles, 
author of Lives of the Engineers, Self-Help, Industrial Bi- 
ography, etc. With a Portrait of Watt and Boulton, and nu- 
merous other illustrations. Printed on fine toned paper, 1 
vol. royal Svo, strong cloth, price $10. 


The Last Days of our Saviour. For Passion Week. 
The Life of Our Lord, from the Supper in Bethany to His 
Ascension into Heaven, in Chronological Order, and in the 
Words of the Evangelists. Arranged by Charles D. Cooper, 
Rector of St. Philip's Church, Philadelphia. A neat 16mo, 
bound in cloth, with side stamp, price $1. 


True Protestant Ritualism. Being a review of a 
book entitled The Law of Ritualism. By the Rev. Charles H. 
Hall, D.D., Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Manual of Elementary Logic. Designed especially 
for the use of Teachers and Learners. By Lyman H. Atwater, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the College of 
New Jersey. Small 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


Up and Down the London Streets. By Mark 
Lemon. With numerous illustrations. 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, 


price $5. 


On Inhalations in the Treatment of Diseases 
of the Respiratory Passages. By/J. M. Da Costa, 
M.D. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, price $1 25. 


Terra Mariz; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial History. 


By Edward D. Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President 


of the United States. 12mo, cloth. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or sent by mail on receipt 


of price. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
SUMMARY OF BUSINESS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JAN- 
UARY 31, 1867: 


Net Assets, Feb.1,1866. . . . .» + $14,112,349 85 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR: 


Premiums. ° + « «  « $5,145,550 18 
Interestandrent. . . . . 1,071,485 70—$%6,217,035 88 
$20,329,385 73 
DISBURSEMENTS : 
Matured Endowments and Claims by 
Death, . . $774,966 67 
Dividends paid in cash, or used s as cash 
inpaymentof Premiums, . . 667,790 73 
Paid for Annuities and Surrendered 
Policies, 166,599 22 
Paid for Commissions, 258,491 89 
Paid for Purchase of Future Commis- 
sions, Exchange, Postage, Adver- 
tising, Taxes, and Medical Fees, . 593,814 24 


Paid for Salaries, Printing, Stationery, 
Sundry Office and Law Expenses, 





Rent, ete., . by US ose 228,926 51—$2,690,088 76 
NET CASH ASSETS, . . . . « « 17,639,296 97 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Cash in Bank and Trust Companies, . $1,547,450 07 
Bonds and Mortgages, . 10,097,309 60 
United States Stocks. 5,003,108 73 
Real Estate, ; ; ° ° 937,711 98 
Duefrom Agents, . . . . 53,716 57 

———— $17,639,296 97 

ADD: 

Accrued Interest. $157,463 75 


Market Value of Stocks in excess of 


Cost, ee 301,795 00 
Premiums deferred or in " course of 
transmission, 1,212,811 69 
————_ $1,672,070 44 


GROSS ASSETS, FEB. 1st, 1867, $19,311,367 41 
INCREASE IN NET ASSETS FOR THE YEAR, $3,526,947 12 





From the Undivided Surplus ($2,795,478 63) a dividend has been 
declared to policy-holders, available on the anniversaries of the 
dates of issue in the present year. 





Policies issued (including those restored) during the 
year 15,672, ensuring . - $54,875,430 00 
In force, February 1, 1867, 38,638 Policies, ensuring $146,903,783 61 





The Company issues Policies upon the ordinary Life Plan, En- 
dowment Policies payable at any age not less than ten years 
from the date of same, Survivorship Annuities, and Children’s 
Endowments. 
Premiums may be in one, five, ten, or more payments, as may 
be preferred. 

Policies of any description may be made payable to survivors 
or beneficiaries in annual instalments, running through a period 
of twenty years or less, with Yearly Dividends of Interest, thus 
avoiding the risk and care of investments, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, WILLIAM A. HAINES, 
WILLIAM MCORE, EZRA WHEELER, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY, SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
MARTIN BATES, DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLIAM BETTS, HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, WM. E. DODGE, 
OLIVER H. PALMER, GEORGE S. COE, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, WM. K. STRONG, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WM. M. VERMILYE, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E. DEVELIN, 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, ALONZO CHILD, 
W. SMITH BROWN, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
RICHARD PATRICK, HENRY E. DAVIES, 
ALEX. W. BRADFORD, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT, 


JOHN M. STUART, | Secretaries. 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 

Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON Lconnee 

Hon. A. W. BRADFORD, 
MINTURN POST, M.D., 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ISAAC L. KIP, M.D., Medical Examiners. 


i. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Have Just PuBLisHep A New Work Bry Epwarp SPENozn, 
ENTITLED 
GERMANY FROM THE BALTIC TO THE 
ADRIATIC; 
oR, 

PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND VENETIA, WITH REFERENcy 
TO THE LATE WAR. 
By Captain Spencer, author of Sketches of Germany anq the 
Germans, etc., etc., and containing Portraits of the King of 
Prussia, Emperor of Austria, King of Italy, and Many of 


the most celebrated Oficers in the late War. 8yo, ¢loip, 
price ¢3. 





A New anv Cuxgarp Epirtion or 


Cruden’s Concordance to the Old and New 
Testaments, Edited by the Rev. ©.8. Carey, poy 
8yvo, cloth, price $1 75. 


The Blackfriars Shakspere. Edited by Chay 
Knight, Complete in one volume, Printed by Clowes 4 
Son on toned paper, post 8vo, cloth, 1,073 pages, price tt; 
half calf, #8 50; tree calf, gilt edges, $6. 


Half Hours with the Best Letter-Writers ang 
Autobiographers: forming a Collection of Mp. 
moire and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. By Charley 
Knight, editor of Half Hourswith the Best Authors, ete, 
etc. 8vo, cloth, $3; half calf, $4 50. 


Tue New EDITION or 


Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, thoroughly revise 
and re-edited by the original projector and publisher, Mr, 
Charles Knight. Printed by Clay on fine tinted paper, with 
upwards of 1,000 beautiful illustrations from the origin 
wood-block. 8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $40; half calf, $60; tres 
calf, gilt edges, $75; full morocco, $100. 


The Shakespeare Callery. A reproduction in com. 
memoratiun of the Tercentenary Celebration of the Poet's 
Birth, ina series of beautiful Photographs reproduced fron 
Boydell’s Shakespeare. Small 4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, 
$10. 


The Works of Laurence Sterne; Containing te 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy; a Sentiments! 
Tour through France and Italy ; Sermons, Letters etc., with 
a Life of the Author, written by himself. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, Il 
trated with many hundred engravings on wood, from ée. 
signs by William Harvey, on toned paper, 3 vols. Svo, cloth, 
$15; half calf, $20. 


The Pictorial Callery of English Racehorses: 
Portraits of all the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and &. 
Leger Stakes, from 1831 to 1850, and a History of the Pria- 
cipal Operations of the Tarf. 


Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry: with explanatory notes, etc., etc., and 
many engravings by Harvey, Gilbert, Phiz, Franklin, and 
others. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $6. 


Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis 
Cornwallis. Edited with Notes by Charles H. Ross 
Esq. 3 vols, Svo, cloth, $9. 


The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bi: 
ography. Memoirs of Distinguished Men of all Ages ad 
Nations, by Writers of Eminence in the various branches of 
Literature, Science, and Art. Conducted by Professors 
Eadie, Rankine, Lankester, Bowen, and John Francis Wal- 
ler, editor. Illustrated with numerous fine steel portraits. 
6 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, $50. 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the Adjoining Countries. 4 
new edition from the Text of Colonel Johnes, with Notes, 
a Life of the Author, etc, etc., illustrated with 120 eng’ 
ings. 2 vols. royal Svo, cloth, $12. 


Monstrelet’s Chronicles, commencing at the year 140 
where that of Sir John Froissart finishes, and continued 
by others to the year 1516, with many illustrations. 2¥0s 
royal 8vo, cloth, $9. 


Routledge’s Guide to London and its Sub 
urbs ; comprising Descriptions of all its points of interest, 
By G. F. Pardon. A new edition revised and improved, 
with Illustrations, a Map, and Index, 16mo, cloth boards 
50 cents. 
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